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PREFACE 


During the latter part of 1972 I was engaged in a lively discussion 
with a Jewish friend about religion, life and eternity. As a Christian by 
conviction I stood firm on what I believed to be the source of all truth, 
namely the Old and New Testaments. I still have that conviction. My 
friend, however, perhaps feeling that I had a very narrow perspective 
on the meaning of life, asked me "Have you ever read any of 
Emerson's writings?" I replied in the negative, not actually knowing 
who Emerson was. He then added "Have you ever read the Koran?" In 
all honesty I should have replied "What is that?" but, to avoid 
displaying too much ignorance and perhaps confirming his suspicions, 
I once again simply replied that I had not. 


Within six months, after becoming involved in Muslim Evangelism, I 
purchased a copy of Sale's The Koran, one of the most well-known 
English translations of the original Arabic text. I read it through from 
cover to cover, making notes as I went along. Most of it made very 
little sense to me. Thomas Carlyle once said that only a sense of duty 
would carry an Englishman through the Koran and it was little more 
than that which kept me going. The sharp differences between 
Christianity and Islam which appear quite regularly in the book struck 
me forcefully, however, particularly its denials of the deity and 
crucifixion of Christ. It was not long before my sole purpose in 
reading it was to find fault with it and discredit it in favour of the 
Bible as the sole Word of God. Its haphazard arrangement, lack of 
chronological sequence and many cliches failed to awaken much 
interest otherwise in its contents. 


In April 1976 I had the privilege of visiting the United Kingdom at 
the time of the World of Islam Festival, an extensive promotion of 
Islamic culture, arts and sciences in many of its cities. In the British 


Museum in London I discovered an exhibition of approximately one 
hundred of the finest manuscripts of the Qur'an which had been 
carefully assembled from Tunisia, Turkey, Iran and other Muslim 
countries. It was a display of calligraphy, religious devotion and 
historical treasures that will probably never be repeated. I could not 
avoid being impressed with the obvious care, devotion to detail, 
beauty and quality of the ancient manuscripts on display. My attitude 
soon changed and, while I believe to this day that the book invites 
critical analysis like any other, I also came to respect it very highly as 
a work honoured and revered as holy scripture by the Muslims of the 
world. 


That respect has grown the more I have got to know it. Fourteen years 
ago I learnt how to read Arabic for the first time and since then have 
obtained a very limited knowledge of the Arabic language. It has been 
enough, however, to make the Qur'an come alive to me. Its sharp 
cliches, rhythmic style and deliberate choice of words have helped me 
to understand why it captivates those who believe it to be the final 
Word of God to mankind. It might be unkind to say, as many do, that 
there is no really good English version available as the original Arabic 
text does to some extent defy translation. Muslims are right when they 
say it cannot really be reproduced in another language. 


I believe the Qur'an is a very unique book. In any age it would be so 
but particularly when it is remembered that it was compiled in 
seventh-century Arabia. In time I have come to appreciate not only its 
remarkable consistency but also the heartbeat of its spirit which 
pervades every page. In the third chapter of this book I have 
endeavoured to focus on its major themes and have found these a 
most interesting study-source. I also possess a fine handwritten Qur'an 
manuscript fully illuminated and copied out almost to perfection. It is 
one of the prized books in my library. 


Nonetheless I cannot subscribe to the Muslim conviction that this 
book is the Word of God. The Bible overshadows it, both in its 
historical perspective on God's dealings with mankind and in the 
quality of its revelation of the divine character. In the first three 


chapters of this book, however, I have sought to let the Qur'an speak 
for itself. My aim is to transfer as far as possible to Christian readers a 
sense of the uniqueness that I have acquired over years of study of its 
form and contents. 


The book's claim to divine origin, in my view, is really disproved by 
the numerous passages that have parallels in apocryphal and 
legendary works written some centuries before it. These are analysed 
in the fourth chapter. The aim is not to give Christians useful 
ammunition to attack the integrity of the book but rather to furnish 
definite evidences which serve to place its sanctity in serious doubt. 
Muslim scholars have always been well aware of these evidences but 
on the whole have chosen conveniently to ignore them. I am not 
aware of any real attempt by a Muslim writer to face them objectively 
and provide an explanation for their implications. 


The last chapter analyses the history of the text of the Qur'an, in 
particular the manner in which it became standardised into a single 
text over many centuries. The evidences here challenge another 
cherished Muslim hypothesis, namely the theory that the Qur'an has 
been perfectly preserved to its last dot and letter. It is my opinion that 
this conviction has been fashioned in bold defiance of the facts. Their 
theory is used as an argument that the Qur'an must be the Word of 
God, having been so miraculously safeguarded from_ textual 
corruption. I find this reasoning even harder to comprehend as it 
would appear to me that a book's proposed divine origin would be 
proved primarily by its contents. If it never was the Word of God in 
the first place, no amount of careful preservation would make it the 
Word of God. 


This last chapter is largely a precis of my book Jam al-Qur'an: The 
Codification of the Qur'an Text referred to more fully in the 
Bibliography. In addition to the Qur'an and Hadith works quoted 
throughout extracts have also been taken from two classical works on 
the collection of the Qur'an, namely As-Suyuti's Al Itgan fii “Ulum al- 
Qur'an ("A Study in the Sciences of the Qur'an") and Ibn Abi 
Dawud's Kitab al-Masahif ("Book of the Manuscripts"). The latter 


work, which dates to the third century of Islam, has only been 
reprinted in Arabic, the text appearing in full in Jeffery's Materials for 
the History of the Text of the Qur'an. As-Suyuti was a great Islamic 
scholar of the ninth century after Muhammad. 


The transliteration of Arabic words has been done as phonetically as 
possible, indicating the actual utterance of each word or clause in 
classical Arabic speech. 


This book has been written primarily for Christians with little or no 
knowledge of the Qur'an. Those seeking to really get to know the 
book are recommended to obtain some learning of the Arabic 
language — the character of the Muslim scripture and its most 
prominent themes will then become far more meaningful. It is my 
opinion that Christians who wish to effectively witness to Muslims 
will need a sound knowledge of the Qur'an and I trust this book will 
contribute in some measure towards this end. Muslims appreciate 
Christians who have made an effort to seriously study Islam and who 
speak from knowledge rather than ignorance. I trust that Muslim 
readers will obtain some benefit from it as well. I do not hesitate to 
add that I hope they will consider the evidences set forth in the last 
two chapters objectively. They are derived from factual sources dating 
back to Pre-Islamic times and the very earliest days of Islam. 


Chapter One 


The Composition and Character of the Qur'an 


1. MUSLIM REVERENCE FOR THE QUR'AN 
THE DIVINE EXCELLENCE OF THE ISLAMIC SCRIPTURE 


The Qur'an is the holy scripture of the Muslim peoples of the world. It 
is, in their eyes, the divine authentication of the faith they boldly 
profess. Although Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, is revered as the 
greatest of all Allah's servants, he is regarded as only a human 
messenger who lived and died like any mortal. The cities of Mecca 
and Medina are likewise regarded as possessing a special sanctity but, 
as with all other tangible things in the Islamic world, they are nothing 
more than material parts of the created order. The Qur'an, however, 
came from above and is the kalam of Allah, the divine word or speech 
expressing a sifa, an actual quality of his own personality and being. 
Even though the text of the Qur'an in book form may well have been 
compiled from earthly materials, the actual text represented is 
nonetheless no less than a visual record of a divine communication 
sent down from heaven itself. 


During the early centuries of Islam a debate arose in the Muslim 
world as to whether the Qur'an itself, though the speech of Allah, was 
nevertheless created at a point in time. A group of free-thinkers had 
arisen who became known as the Mu ‘tazila with their principal base 
in Baghdad, the city where the Abbasid rule over the Muslim world 
had been established. They did not doubt that the Qur'an was Allah's 
speech but, believing that the human intellect was the ultimate source 
of all knowledge, they taught that the Qur'an was only a part of the 
created order which, having been brought into existence at an 
undetermined time, therefore had a beginning and could not be said to 
be divine itself. The orthodox Muslims, however, argued strongly in 
opposition to this view. They declared that, being the Word of Allah, 


it could not be separated from him and must have co-existed with him, 
uncreated, through all eternity. It had, from this divine source, simply 
been sent down and revealed to Muhammad at the most appropriate 
point in human history. Their view prevailed and ever since the 
Qur'an has been held to be uncreated. The Qur'an itself teaches that its 
written form on earth is merely a reflection of an exact original 
inscribed in heaven: 


Assuredly this is a Majestic Qur'an (inscribed) in a Preserved 
Tablet. Surah 85:21-22 


Most English translations of the Qur'an carry the title "The Holy 
Qur'an" and Christians may be inclined to think that it is the Muslim 
equivalent of the Holy Bible. To the extent that each book 
respectively is believed to be a form of divinely inspired Scripture and 
is the written source of all knowledge about God's revealed truth, the 
books are very similar. There is a fundamental difference, however, 
which has to be fully recognised if Muslim reverence for the Qur'an is 
to be understood. The Bible is a record of the writings of numerous 
prophets of God and the apostles of Christ (in the Old and New 
Testaments respectively) who wrote under the inspiration of the Spirit 
of God and is therefore the preserved Word of God for mankind. God 
himself often speaks directly through these writings and his messages 
are recorded in numerous books, yet the form of each always takes 
that of a human author writing under the inerrant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. God's actual words are included as quotations of prior direct 
communications to the relevant hearers. 


Allah himself, however, is believed to be the actual author of the 
Qur'an. Here, too, one finds numerous passages where men, angels, 
prophets and even Satan himself speak, yet this time it is their words 
which are the quotations. Allah is always the speaker and what was 
recorded by Muhammad at any time as the Qur'an came to him was 
nothing less than a revelation from Allah himself. Over a period of 
twenty-three years it came to him through the medium of the angel 
Jibril, said to be the angel Gabriel (Surah 2:97), after having been 


sent down to the first heaven during the month of Ramadan. Allah 
speaks directly to the Prophet in the Qur'an in these words: 


And in Truth We have sent it down, and in Truth it has 
descended, and We have sent you to be nothing more than a 
Proclaimer and Warner. And it is a Qur'an which We have (sent) 
piecemeal so that you may recite it to men in stages, and We 
have sent it down accordingly. Surah 17:105-106 


The Qur'an itself often appeals to its own uniqueness, stating that it 
contains a "beautiful message" (Surah 39:23) and that no falsehood 
can come near it (Surah 41:42). It further states that it has been sent 
down in "pure Arabic" (Surah 16:103) and challenges its detractors to 
attempt to produce the like of it: 


And if you are in doubt about what We have sent down upon 
Our servant then produce a surah like it, and call your witnesses 
besides Allah if you are truthful. Surah 2:23 


A "surah" is a passage of writing and each chapter of the Qur'an is 
thus called. The book literally commands reverence and the utmost 
respect from its adherents and Muslims accordingly are very devoted 
to it. They are told to seek Allah's protection from the Evil One before 
reciting it (Surah 16:98) and, in words very similar to those set out in 
this text, they say A-uuthuu billaahi minash-shaytaanir-rajiim — "I 
seek refuge in Allah from Satan the stoned". They follow this by 
reading the bismillah, the heading of every chapter of the Qur'an 
excepting the ninth surah, which reads Bismillaahir-Rahmaanir- 
Rahiim — "In the Name of Allah, the Most Compassionate, the Most 
Merciful". Only then is the Qur'an itself recited. It is furthermore 
essential that it be recited properly and Muslims go to great lengths to 
learn by heart passages to perfection. 


To impress all the more upon Muslims that the book is Allah's own 
Word the Qur'an constantly commands them to bring him to 
remembrance as they recite it so that its reading may not become an 
end in itself. Unlike the Bible, which Christians generally read in their 
own languages to discover its message, the Muslim finds merit just in 


reciting the Qur'an in its original Arabic even if he does not fully 
understand what he is reading. It is in this recitation that the Muslim is 
required to fix his mind on Allah: 


And when the Qur'an is recited, listen attentively and be silent so 
that you may find mercy. And bring the Remembrance of your 
Lord into your soul humbly and reverently, not loud of voice, in 
the morning and evening. And do not be among the heedless. 
Surah 7:204-205 


They are also commanded to recite it slowly (Surah 73:4) so that a 
Spirit of reverent awareness of Allah himself may always prevail. The 
"Remembrance" of Allah is known popularly in Islam as al-Dhikr and 
the Sufi Muslims of the world (the mystics of Islam) have special 
ceremonies for this express purpose. The Qur'an itself is called al- 
Dhikr on eight occasions (eg. Surah 15:6, 15:9) indicating its function 
as a summons to the recollection of Allah and his glory. 


THE HISTORIC SANCTITY OF THE WRITTEN TEXT 


During Muhammad's own lifetime portions of the Qur'an were 
committed to writing on various materials and not long after his death 
the whole book was codified into a single text. Over the centuries 
copies were transcribed and in recent times the Qur'an has been 
printed and sold throughout the world. As can be expected written 
Qur'ans are very highly respected and old handwritten manuscripts are 
especially prized. 


Most ancient manuscripts of the Qur'an were carefully written, not 
only to avoid mistakes, but to reproduce the text as impressively as 
possible. The early script known as kufi was soon adapted into a form 
of art and calligraphy and transcribers meticulously preserved the text 
by writing it out as perfectly as they could. If just a stroke or letter 
was not faultlessly reproduced they would scrap the page and start 
again. 

In later centuries such manuscripts became decorated with colourful 
headings and the first chapter of the Qur'an, known as Suratul- 
Fatihah ("The Opening Chapter"), together with the first few verses 


of the next chapter was beautifully outlined in oriental style. Gold-leaf 
margins and outlines were mixed with dark blue backgrounds and 
other colourful styles and motifs (often floral) to give an appearance 
of grandeur to the text. Such a decoration became known as an unwan 
and virtually all the old handwritten texts have them. Other chapter 
headings were also decorated in colourful style with gold-leaf always 
a choice addition to give class to their appearance while floral and 
arabesque medallions alongside the text added to the charm of the 
manuscript. 


The script changed as well after the first few centuries and the naskhi 
script became the most popular and most of the surviving copies of 
old Qur'an manuscripts employed it. The similar thuluth script was 
used at times and to this day a cursive script known as maghribi 
("western") is still used in countries such as Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia. Virtually all printed Qur'ans employ the naskhi script. The 
oldest surviving passages of handwritten texts dating to the second 
century of Islam are inscribed in a slanted text known as al-ma‘il. 
More will be said on this subject in the last section of this book. 


As a result of the conviction that the Qur'an is the uncreated kalam of 
Allah, certain scruples surround handwritten or printed copies of its 
text. It is a belief of the strictly orthodox that the Qur'an should never 
be touched or opened by anyone other than a true Muslim and certain 
ablutions should be observed before this is done. The Qur'an itself 
says "None shall touch it but those who are clean" (Surah 56:79) and 
a tradition emphasises the need for a proper ablution: 


Abd Allah b. Abu Bakr b. Hazm reported: The book written by 
the Apostle of Allah (may peace be upon him) for “Amr b. Hazm 
contained this also that no man should touch the Qur'an without 
ablution. (Muwatta Imam Malik, p.94). 


It is also customary to have a small ledge as close to the roof as 
possible upon which the Qur'an is to be placed when it is not being 
read as it should obtain the highest place in the home. Muslims will 
also not leave a Qur'an on a chair, seat or bed as this is believed to be 


common property where people have sat or lain and unsuitable for 
such a book. For the same reason a Qur'an should never be placed on 
the ground where people have walked. Special wooden Qur'an stands 
are provided in mosques upon which the book can be placed while the 
reader is sitting on the ground. The book should be kissed before it is 
opened and, once read, it should be closed as a tradition prevails 
among Muslims that Satan will come and read an open Qur'an if no 
one else is reading it. 


In closing it should be added that the grammatical form of the Qur'an 
has become the standard by which all good Arabic grammar is tested. 
It is presumed beforehand that the text is unimpeachable and its style 
likewise has become the norm by which all other Arabic writings can 
be evaluated. Any deviation from its method is regarded as a defect. 
Even in the realm of literary criticism this principle holds sway. Many 
Western scholars of Arabic history have believed that some of the 
Arabic literature quoted in al-Bagqillani's [jaz al-Qur'an is of a far 
superior quality to the monotonous tone of the Qur'an, yet these works 
perforce have to be regarded as subordinate to it simply because the 
Qur'an is presumed to be the standard by which all other poetry and 
literature must be evaluated (and, accordingly, deemed inferior!). If 
anyone was to attempt to "produce a surah like it" he could be sure by 
these very principles of comparison that he would have no prospect of 
success. 


2. THE OUTLINE, NATURE AND FORM OF THE BOOK 


THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'ANIC TEXT 


The Qur'an is almost the length of the New Testament though its 
structure and form is very different to it. It is comprised of one 
hundred and fourteen surahs which are of unequal length and are not 
compiled in any sort of chronological order. 


The longest surahs occur first and, as one progresses through the 
Qur'an, the chapters become shorter and shorter so that, whereas the 


second surah has two hundred and eighty-six verses, the last ten are 
made up of only a few lines each. 


Each surah has a title usually taken from a significant word or name 
usually at the beginning of the text. Some introduce the major theme 
of the surah, for example the twelfth chapter which is known as 
Suratu-Yusuf, "Chapter of Joseph", because he is its central theme. It 
is interesting to discover that, although other Biblical prophets are 
mentioned throughout the Qur'an at various points, Joseph is not 
referred to anywhere else in the book. It appears that Muhammad only 
heard of him and the story of his life during his later years as this 
surah is one of the last said to have been revealed to him. Yet it is 
obvious from the following verse taken from its introduction that he 
was very moved by it: 


We relate to you a most beautiful story, in that we reveal to you 
this (part of the) Qur'an, though before it you were among those 
ignorant of it. Surah 12:3 


The nineteenth chapter is titled Suratu-Maryam, the "Chapter of 
Mary", because the mother of Jesus is its central theme. Nonetheless 
the Qur'an also has another well defined division, this time into thirty 
sections of virtually equal length, which Muslims also describe as 
"chapters" or portions but which are known by a different name. Each 
one is called a Juz’ or, in the popular Persian terminology, a Siparah 
(from si — "thirty" — and parah — "portions"). There is no correlation 
between these and the surahs of the Qur'an and their identification in a 
written Qur'an is not so obvious. In some they are marked by a 
medallion alongside the text, in many printed Qur'ans by an 
accentuation or decoration of the first verse of each successive 
passage. The purpose of this division is to enable Muslims to recite 
the Qur'an each night during the thirty nights of the holy month of 
Ramadan, the month in which all Muslims are compelled to fast from 
sunrise to sunset. 


At the beginning of twenty-nine of the surahs of the Qur'an, just after 
the bismillah, are certain Arabic letters not forming a word. No one 


knows what they mean and a number of interesting interpretations and 
suggestions have been made to unravel their purpose. Some learned 
Muslims have claimed that they have a profound meaning known only 
to Muhammad himself but nothing can be said of them with any 
certainty. At least six surahs begin with the letters alif, lam, mim. 


Nonetheless to Muslims generally the meaning of these letters is not 
important as the recitation of the Qur'an is regarded as just as vital as 
applying its teachings. The very word Al-Qur'an means "The 
Recitation" and the practice is so seriously regarded by Muslims that 
they will go to great lengths just to learn its correct pronunciation, a 
pursuit now developed into a science and known as “‘ilmut-tajwid, the 
"knowledge of pronunciation". The actual recitation of the Qur'an is 
known as tilawah and it appears from the following tradition that even 
Muhammad was concerned to be scrupulous in this matter: 


Gabriel used to recite the Qur'an before our Prophet, may Allah 
bless him, once every year in Ramadan. In the year in which he 
breathed his last he recited it twice before him. Muhammad said: 
I hope our style of reading conforms to the last recitation by 
Gabriel. (Ibn Sad, Kitab al-Tabagat al-Kabir, Vol.2, p.243). 


Each surah of the Qur'an is also broken up into brief sections known 
as ruku-ah as Muslims deem it commendable to make a bow in 
reverence, a ruku’, at the end of the recitation of each of these 
sections. They are designated in the Qur'an by the Arabic letter ‘ain in 
the margin and are accompanied by the section number and number of 
verses in each case. Often these designations are also embellished 
with floral rosettes or other forms of medallion. 


The Qur'an has a number of names for itself. It is called Qur'anul- 
Majid, "a Glorious Qur'an" in Surah 85:21 and is elsewhere described 
as Qur'anul-Karim, "a Noble Qur'an" (Surah 56:77). In Surah 36:2 its 
title is al-Qur'anul-Hakim, "the Wise Qur'an" and many modern 
printed Qur'ans employ one or more of these names in the title-page 
of the book. One such Qur'an is titled Qur'an Karim wa Furqan 
Adhim, "a Noble Qur'an and an Exalted Criterion". The title al- 


Furgqan itself is applied to the Qur'an in Surah 25:1 and it implies that 
the holy book is the "criterion" by which all truth can be distinguished 
from falsehood and all right from wrong. 


UNIQUE FEATURES IN THE FORM AND STYLE OF THE 
BOOK 


The Qur'an is very different to the Bible in that it was compiled 
through the mediation of only one man over a period of twenty-three 
years until the day of his death. It was only this event that sealed the 
length and content of the book. As long as Muhammad remained alive 
there was always a possibility that fresh material could be added. 


The book itself, as stated already, has no chronological sequence. 
While it covers large parts of Biblical history and freely acknow- 
ledges the former prophets, it not only does not attempt to give any 
kind of historical sequence to the events it records but it also offers no 
locality or time in history when they occurred. The only place 
mentioned by name in the Qur'an is Mecca (Bakkah in the text of 
Surah 3:96) and no dating whatsoever of any event is recorded. 
Unless the reader of the Qur'an is familiar with these from another 
source — the Bible in particular — he has no hope of being able to 
compose a picture of prophetic history. 


The story of Jonah is not dated in the Bible but the short narrative in 
the book of the same name leaves no doubt as to exactly what took 
place and where he went. The story is patchily reproduced in the 
Qur'an in Surah 37:139-148 and is lacking vital details. The cities of 
Tarshish and Nineveh are omitted and no mention is made of the 
storm which led to him being thrown overboard into the sea, though 
his condemnation by lots is recorded. The reader is, it appears, 
presumed to know the story in its basic details. On the positive side 
the Qur'an can be viewed as a Scripture intended for edification which 
need not concern itself with factual or chronological details long 
receded into history. It does not seem to be interested in the events it 
records from a historical perspective nor in localities or personalities 
as such. These are secondary and incidental to the real theme — the 


relevance of Allah's dealings and experiences with men in former 
times as examples for the present and the future. It engages with 
incidents and refers to them only to suit its own purposes. 


Nonetheless there are times when the reader cannot help getting the 
impression that details may be lacking as a result of insufficient 
information being available to the book's author. The Qur'an records a 
story similar to Nathan's parable to David in 2 Samuel 12:1-6 but it 
states that the incident was a real one where two disputants actually 
came into his presence, the one complaining that the other had taken 
his only ewe when he already had ninety-nine of his own (Surah 
38:22-23). When David angrily pronounced judgment against the 
second litigant, the text says he suddenly realised that he had 
personally been tried through it and fell down asking forgiveness. No 
indication is given as to what he had done wrong nor how the story 
related to his own offence. Surah 38:25 adds that Allah then forgave 
him for "this", not hinting as to what it was. Again, without recourse 
to the comprehensive narrative of the whole event in the Bible, the 
reader cannot hope to discover what the Qur'an is talking about. 


A good example of the somewhat haphazard structure of the Qur'an is 
found in the passage which follows the story of Jonah in Surah 37. 
The next verses (Surah 37:149-157) contain an admonition about the 
pagan Arab belief that certain idols were the daughters of Allah. How 
could he only have daughters while they had sons (in the light of the 
Arab belief that sons were a blessing but daughters a misfortune)? The 
passage has no connection whatsoever with what went before it. 
Virtually the whole of the Qur'an is compiled in this way. 


This last-mentioned passage, however, is symbolic of one of the 
unique features of the Qur'an. The book constantly employs argument 
and reasoning to convince its hearers of its message. As an appeal to 
the pagan Arabs not to persist in idolatry the Qur'an argues strongly 
from the evidences around them of an obvious single source of all 
creation (similar to Paul's reasoning in Romans 1:20): 


Who has made the earth your couch, and the heavens your 
canopy; and sent down rain from heaven, and brought forth 
fruits for your provision? So do not knowingly set up rivals to 
Allah. Surah 2:22 


Similar disputational reasoning is used in Surah 6:32 where it is 
argued that the amusements and frivolity of life of this world are 
obviously temporal and that a much wiser occupation would be the 
pursuit of a permanent home in the hereafter. Will they not then 
understand? Likewise, in a few verses further on, the pagans are asked 
who they would appeal to if Allah's wrath or the final Hour were 
suddenly to come upon them (Surah 6:40). Against the Christians the 
Qur'an charges "How can Allah have a son when he has no wife?" 
(Surah 6:101). It is ironic that Mary asks a similar question, not 
objectionably but by way of enquiry, in Surah 3:47 where she too asks 
how she could have a son when she had no husband? In the next verse 
the Qur'an declares that Allah can do as he wills and that he only has 
to speak the word kun ("Be!") and fayakun ("it comes to be"). Surah 
19:21 adds that such things are easy for Allah. By the same reasoning 
the Qur'an should be able to answer its own question in Surah 6:101. 
Nonetheless these passages are typical of many where the spirit of 
argumentative reasoning is employed in the book. 


In the earlier passages of the Qur'an which concentrate on sharp, 
prophetic pronouncements a catching rhythmical prose is used with 
poetic effect. This saj° style tends to fall away in the later passages 
which deal with practical issues at greater length but its use is one of 
the features of the Qur'an. (It is important to remember that the 
earliest portions of the Qur'an are generally found in the surahs at the 
end of the book while the later portions paradoxically appear at the 
beginning). 

Although the Qur'an is said to be an eternal Scripture and that the 
Prophet of Islam was commissioned solely to communicate its 
contents without any involvement in its compilation, it interacts with 
him and addresses him personally on numerous occasions. He is 
commanded to "Say" (qul) that he is only a man like all others but that 


an inspiration has come upon him (Surah 18:110); he is bidden to 
invite people to his Lord's way with wisdom and beautiful preaching 
and to argue in gracious terms (Surah 16:125); he is to strive against 
unbelievers and hypocrites and to be firm with them (Surah 66:9) and 
is admonished for frowning and turning away from a blind man who 
might have profited from his teaching, especially as he came to him in 
earnest sincerity (Surah 80:1-10). 


The Qur'an is in many ways a unique book in its outline, style and 
form. It can take time for a non-Muslim to become acquainted with 
these features but the exercise is essential if it is to be understood. 


3. IMPORTANT SURAHS, CLICHES AND PASSAGES 


THE OPENING CHAPTER AND OTHER MAJOR SURAHS 


Some of the chapters and passages of the Qur'an are regarded as 
having a special sanctity and their recital is believed to be imperative 
and very meritorious. The most important of these is the Suratul- 
Fatihah which is unusual in its placing as the opening chapter of the 
book. It has only seven verses, unlike the other early surahs which are 
the longest in its text. It is set out as a prayer to be addressed to Allah: 


In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Praise be 
to Allah, the Lord of the worlds; the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Master of the Day of Judgment. You alone we worship 
and from You alone we seek help. Lead us into the Straight 
Path; the path of those whom you have favoured, not those with 
whom you are angry, or go astray. Surah 1:1-7 


This is one of the few passages in the Qur'an where Allah is not 
speaking directly but where the text is put into the mouth of Muslims 
who worship him. Every time Muslims pray or visit the mosque this 
prayer is offered up to Allah in its Arabic original. It is recited at 
festivals and special functions and on numerous other occasions. 
Every Muslim child is taught it as soon as it is old enough to learn. It 
is usually finished with an amin, the equivalent of the Christian 
"amen", and some old handwritten texts of the Qur'an actually insert 


the word at the end of a chapter as part of the text. The importance of 
this chapter can be seen from the following quote where it is singled 
out as the Qur'an's most significant passage: 


And We have bestowed on you the Seven Oft-Repeated (verses) 
and the Exalted Qur'an. Surah 15:87 


There are numerous references to this surah in the traditional Hadith 
literature. Muhammad is recorded as stating that the "seven oft- 
repeated" (saba‘ul-mathani) were the seven verses of the chapter and 
that "the Exalted Qur'an" (al-Qur'anal-‘Adhim) was also a title for the 
Surah (Muwatta Imam Malik, p.37). Another popular title for it is 
Ummul-Qur'an, the "Mother of the Qur'an". It is unique in that it is 
the only part of the Qur'an where there is a human address to God. 
Another tradition records Muhammad as stating very emphatically 
that its recital is crucial to any time of prayer: 


He who does not recite Fatihat al-Kitab is not credited with 
having observed prayer. (Sahih Muslim, Vol.1, p.214). 


Two other similar traditions record the Prophet as personally defining 
this chapter as the most significant in the Qur'an: 


Shall I not teach you the most important Surah in the Qur'an? He 
said it is "Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds". (Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Vol.6, p.490). 


"All praise be to Allah, the Lord of the Universe" is the epitome 
or basis of the Qur'an, the epitome or basis of the Book, and the 
seven oft-repeated verses. (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.1, p.382). 


During the official prayers recited five times daily it is only the mam, 
the leader, who recites the actual prayers including this Surah. 
Nonetheless another tradition states that all Muslims should 
deliberately recite the amin at the end of it. Muhammad himself 
related that the angels of heaven themselves do so and that every 
Muslim who coincided his amin with theirs would have all his sins 
forgiven (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.1, p.416). The importance of the 
opening chapter to the Muslims of the world can hardly be over- 
emphasised. 


Another short but very important chapter is known as Suratul-Ikhlas 
(the "Chapter of Purity") and it reads as follows: 


In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Say: He 
is Allah, the One; Allah, the Eternal One; He does not beget, nor 
is he begotten, and like unto him there is not one. Surah 112:1-4 


The unity of Allah is the central theme of the Qur'an and his sole and 
absolute Lordship over the Universe is constantly emphasised. This is 
usually done in opposition to the pagan idolatry of Muhammad's 
fellow countrymen but it is also levelled against the Christian belief in 
Jesus as the begotten Son of God. Muslims today regularly employ it 
in apologetic literature against Christianity and it is perhaps a defiant 
summary of the basic polemic of Islam against other faiths. 


Muhammad 1s recorded as saying that "this Surah is equal to one-third 
of the Qur'an" (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, p.494) and it is regularly 
recited as Muslims believe this is the same as reciting a third of the 
whole book. The Prophet once enquired of his companions whether 
any of them was capable of reciting one-third of it in one night and 
when they all expressed surprise he again stated that this Surah "is 
equivalent to a third of the Qur'an" (Sahih Muslim, Vol.2, 
p.387). Another tradition records him one day hearing a man reciting 
this chapter and saying that he was assured of Paradise (Muwatta 
Imam Malik, p.99). One of his companions also heard another Muslim 
reciting it repeatedly one night and, taking the chapter to be a very 
short one and seeing no point himself in reciting it continuously, he 
objected to Muhammad but was likewise told that it was by Allah's 
direction a third of the book (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.1, p.383). 


Only one other Surah is regarded with the same awe as these two and 
that is the 36th chapter of the Qur'an known as Suratu-Ya-Sin after the 
two letters ya and sin appearing as typically unexplained letters at its 
beginning. Muslim calligraphers have often selected its first few 
verses as a subject for intricate artistic skills as it has often been 
taught that this Surah is the heart of the Qur'an and that Allah writes 
in exchange for anyone who recites it the reward of reading the whole 


Qur'an ten times. It is accordingly regularly found in Muslim prayer 
booklets, very often being printed by itself as a separate booklet. 


TYPICAL CLICHES AND OTHER SIGNIFICANT PASSAGES 


The Qur'an is a book full of sharp cliches which add to its rhythmic 
character. Perhaps the most obvious of these are the names given to 
Allah (usually two) after a verse concentrating on him or his actions. 
For example he is described as Allaaha-Tawwaabaan-Rahiimaan, 
"Allah the Oft-Returning, the Merciful" (Surah 4:64) at the end of a 
passage declaring that unbelievers would have found Allah so if they 
had only come to the Prophet after first disobeying him and asking 
forgiveness with him likewise praying for their forgiveness. 


Another passage states that Allah raised Jesus up to himself when the 
Jews sought to kill him, concluding wa kaana Allaahu ‘Aziizaan 
Hakiimaan, "And Allah is the Mighty, the Wise" (Surah 4:158). 
These names of Allah were in time compiled into ninety-nine in all. 


There are a few verses in the Qur'an of exceptional character and one 
of the most well-known is the ayatul-kursi, the "Throne verse". It is 
perhaps the most eloquent declaration in the book of Allah's universal 
sovereignty over his creation and starts and finishes with two typical 
names indicative of his surpassing power and glory. It stands out by 
itself in the longest chapter of the Qur'an and reads as follows: 


Allah! There is no god but He, the Living, the Everlasting. 
Neither slumber nor sleep seize Him. To Him is everything that 
is in the heavens or on the earth. Who is there that can intercede 
with Him except as He permits. He knows what lies before them 
and what is after them and they will comprehend nothing of His 
knowledge save as He wills. His Throne covers the heavens and 
the earth and He has no tiredness in preserving them. He is the 
Most-High, the Exalted. Surah 2:255 


Although the Suratul-Fatihah is regarded as the most important 
chapter in the Qur'an this particular verse was said by Muhammad to 
be the foremost in the book: 


Ubayy b. Ka’b said: The Apostle of Allah (may peace be upon 
him) said: Abu al-Mundhir, which verse of Allah's book that you 
have is the greatest? I replied: Allah and his Apostle know best. 
He said: Abu al-Mundhir, which verse of Allah's book that you 
have is greatest? I said: Allah, there is no god but He, the 
Living, the Eternal. Thereupon he struck me on the breast and 
said: May knowledge be pleasant for you, Abu al-Mundhir. 
(Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.1, p.383). 


Another very striking verse in a passage from the Medinan period of 
Muhammad's prophetic mission also stands out. This time, although 
Allah is again its central theme, the text moves into the mystical realm 
in its description of his glory and it is accordingly highly esteemed by 
the Sufis, the mystics of Islam. It reads: 


Allah is the light of the heavens and the earth. The parable of 
His Light is as if there were a Niche and within it a Lamp; the 
Lamp enclosed in a Glass; the Glass as it were a Brilliant Star, 
lit from a blessed tree, an Olive neither of the East nor the West, 
whose Oil is well-nigh luminous though fire has scarce touched 
it: Light upon Light! Allah guides whom He wills to His light 
and Allah sets forth parables for men, and Allah knows all 
things. Surah 24:35 


Mention should be made of the last two surahs of the Qur'an. These 
are, like the opening chapter, very short and once again the Muslim 
worshipper is the speaker although on this occasion he does not 
address his praise to Allah but recites an incantation seeking 
protection firstly from the Lord of the dawn against the mischief of 
talismans, the darkness, those who practise secret spells and those 
who practise magical envy such as the well-known "Evil-Eye" (Surah 
113:1-5). This chapter is known as Suratul-Falag (‘The Dawn") while 
the second is known as Suratul-Nas ("Mankind") as Allah is here 
described as the Lord of mankind from whom protection is sought 
against the mischief of the Whisperers among both devils and men 
(Surah 114:1-6). 


Ayishah, one of Muhammad's wives, related that these two stories had 
a special significance and that he regularly used them. Every night he 
used to cup his hands together and blow over them after reciting both 
surahs as well as Suratul-Ikhlas. He would then rub his hands over 
whatever parts of his body he could reach, starting with his head, face 
and the front of his body. He used to do this three times. Whenever he 
was ill he would recite them again and blow breath over his body. 
Ayishah at such times also used to recite them over him and rub his 
hands over his body hoping for its blessings (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, 
p.495). One of his companions recorded the following incident where 
Muhammad specially recommended the recitation of these two Surahs 
as a form of protection: 


Ugqbah b. Amir said: While I was travelling with the Apostle of 
Allah (may peace be upon him) between Al-Juhfah and al- 
Abwa, a wind and intense darkness enveloped us, whereupon the 
Apostle of Allah (may peace be upon him) began to seek refuge 
in Allah, reciting: "I seek refuge in the Lord of the dawn" and "I 
seek refuge in the Lord of men". He then said: “Uqbah, use them 
when seeking refuge in Allah, for no one can use anything to 
compare with them for the purpose. He said: I heard him reciting 
them when he led the people in prayer. (Sunan Abu Dawud, 
Vol.1, p.383). 


There is great merit to the Muslim in reciting any part of the Qur'an 
but these surahs and passages have an exceptional value and the 
Prophet's own endorsement of each of them in turn has secured their 
prominence and incessant recitation whenever appropriate. 


4. THE MECCAN AND MEDINAN SURAHS 


THE STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE TWO PERIODS 


One of the problems confronting any student of the Qur'an is the fact 
that the book not only has no chronological sequence but that the 
various surahs themselves are often composed of passages from both 


the Meccan and Medinan periods of Muhammad's mission. 
Nonetheless there is a clear distinction between them which can be 
discerned in the nature of the two phases. While in Mecca Muhammad 
saw himself primarily as a warner to draw his people away from 
idolatry and the surahs from this time are generally prophetic and 
exhortative in character. In Medina, however, Muhammad was the 
leader of a community and the surahs from this period in contrast to 
the Meccan passages are often cumbersome and legalistic in content 
and style. 


The Meccan surahs concentrate on the issues which first impressed 
themselves upon Muhammad, in particular the waywardness of his 
own people, the judgment to come, and the destiny of all men to 
heaven or hell. Perhaps the most striking issue here is al-Yaum, "the 
Day", the Great Day of Judgment to come. The Qur'an concentrates 
all its warnings around this awful event. Graphic language is used to 
describe it. For example it is described as "totally overwhelming" 
(Surah 88:1), hell itself will be brought face-to-face with mankind on 
it (Surah 89:23) and no soul shall have power to help another for the 
Command, that day, shall belong to Allah alone (Surah 82:19). The 
destiny of unbelievers shall be horrific: 


Some faces on that Day will be humiliated, labouring, 
exhausted; roasting in a blazing fire, drinking from a boiling hot 
spring; no food for them but a thorny cactus, neither nourishing 
nor relieving hunger. Surah 88:2-7 


On the other hand believers will be blessed that Day. They will laugh 
at the unbelievers (Surah 83:34), their surroundings will be as 
comfortable as they could wish with a light of beauty and joy over 
them (Surah 76:11), they will be lavishly adorned and will drink of a 
pure and holy wine (Surah 76:21). Much of the Qur'anic concept of 
heaven follows Biblical principles but the emphasis seems to be on 
the pleasure and ease of the believer's circumstances rather than the 
renewed knowledge of God's perfect character within them. In 
contrast to the terrors of hell in the passage quoted the text says of the 
inhabitants of paradise: 


Other faces will be joyful, pleased with their efforts, in a 
sublime Garden, hearing no vain-talk. Therein will be a bubbling 
fountain, therein couches raised up and goblets set out, cushions 
arrayed and carpets spread out. Surah 88:8-16 


In all this the Prophet is reminded that he is only a warner for those 
who are ready to fear the Day (Surah 79:45). Yet, once he became 
established in Medina, the tone began to change. In Mecca the Qur'an 
spoke directly to Muhammad or to his countrymen generally, but in 
Medina one finds the majority of passages addressing the community 
of believers with the introduction Yaa ayyuhallathiina aa*manuu - "O 
you who truly believe". What follows is often of a legislative nature 
and most of the laws of Islam, the shari‘ah, are derived from these 
sections. The concern here is chiefly the social ethics of the Muslim 
ummah, the conduct of campaigns and battles, general customs and 
behaviour and religious scruples regarding such things as marriages 
and deaths. 


The Medinan surahs deal with the abolition of usury and interest 
(Surah 2:278), the laws of inheritance (Surah 4:11-12), the prohibited 
degrees of relationship (Surah 4:23), the property of orphans (Surah 
4:6-10), the prohibitions on wine and gambling (Surah 5:93-94) and 
the like. 


One of the great themes of these surahs is the person of the Prophet of 
Islam, Muhammad himself. While he is often addressed directly in the 
Meccan surahs, his own position is seen to be no more than to be a 
communicator of Allah's revelations. Here, however, he comes to the 
fore and one of the great injunctions in these later passages is to obey 
Allah and his Messenger (Surah 48:17) as loyalty to the one is seen to 
be inseparable from faithfulness to the other. 


In the Medinan surahs passages dealing with the Great Day and the 
destiny of mankind give way to new revelations dealing with the 
personal concerns of the Prophet's private life. For example he is 
given a special licence to take to himself and marry any believing 
woman who is willing to devote herself to him — a permission 


expressly granted to him and not to believers generally "so that there 
should be no difficulty for you" (Surah 33:50). In the next verse of a 
book said to be eternal and of uncreated speech preserved on a special 
tablet in heaven, he is told that he can choose for himself which of his 
wives he would like to be with at any time and that he would be doing 
no wrong if he preferred one over another and showed partiality to 
her. Believers are also commanded to send their blessings on him and 
to salute him with all respect because Allah and all his angels do so 
(Surah 33:56). Furthermore those who annoy and irritate him (and, 
perforce, Allah as well) will be cursed by Allah in both this world and 
the next (Surah 33:57). His companions are even given strict details 
regarding etiquette to be observed when approaching his chambers: 


O you who truly believe! Do not enter the houses of the Prophet 
until leave is given you for a meal and then without you 
watching for its hour. But when you are invited, then enter, and 
when you have had the meal, disperse without lingering for idle 
talk for this irritates the Prophet and he is ashamed before you — 
but Allah is not ashamed to tell you the truth! Surah 33:53 


The arrangement of the chapters of the Qur'an, whereby the early 
Meccan surahs are placed at the end of the book and the Medinan 
surahs at the beginning, is confusing and the casual reader will miss 
the clear transition but it is there — the sharp awareness of eternal 
issues giving way to concerns of a more practical, immediate and 
earthly nature. 


THE THEORY OF ABROGATION IN THE QUR'AN 


One of the unique features of the Qur'an is its teaching that Allah can 
abrogate earlier teachings in his Scriptures by substituting something 
else in their place. This applies not only to the Scriptures prior to 
Islam but to the Qur'an itself. There is a clear doctrine in the book that 
some of its earlier verses are cancelled by later revelations. 
Muhammad always saw Allah as the absolute sovereign of the 
universe and the idea that he could alter his commands and replace 
them obviously appeared to be in harmony with his supreme rule and 


he saw no reason to question it. The most prominent verse in the 
Qur'an setting forth the doctrine reads: 


We do not abrogate a verse or let it be forgotten without 
bringing a better or similar one. Do you not know that Allah has 
power over all things? Surah 2:106 


In the early days of Islam there was no dispute about the meaning of 
this text. It was universally accepted that it meant that certain verses 
and passages of the Qur'an could be substituted by later ones and lists 
were drawn up of texts abrogated by later revelations. For example in 
one place the Qur'an teaches that the drinking of wine can have both 
good and bad effects (Surah 2:219) and when Muhammad first 
established himself as the ruler of the Muslim community at Medina 
his followers were told not to come to prayers in a drunken state 
(Surah 4:43). Later, however, the consumption of alcohol was 
abolished altogether (Surah 5:93-94). 


Two of the greatest of the early commentators of the Qur'an, Baidawi 
and Zamakhshari, attempted to interpret the purpose of this facet of 
Qur'anic revelation in the context of a definite substitution of one 
passage by another. Zamakhshari taught that Surah 2:106 was 
revealed to counter the objections of the pagan Arabs that Muhammad 
at times would command his followers to do a certain thing and would 
later forbid it and command the opposite. He believed, unlike other 
commentators who held that the abrogated verses remained in the 
Qur'an, that Allah expressly removes (azala) one passage to insert 
another. He commands the angel of communication, Jibril, to 
announce that one passage is cancelled either by its abolition or by its 
replacement with another passage. 


Baidawi likewise taught that the mansukh verse, the "abrogated" text, 
became of no effect. It was no longer a pious act to recite it and no 
law based on it could be valid any longer. He argued that the naskh 
verses which came in the place of the cancelled texts were inserted as 
each occasion required. Laws are formulated by Allah for the good of 
mankind and as the needs and circumstances change with time and the 


individual it becomes necessary for the rules that regulate them to be 
adapted as well. What may be beneficial at one time can be harmful at 
another. So Allah reserves to himself the right to alter his revelations 
as he pleases. 


It is not possible to determine which texts, if any, were taken out of 
the Qur'an once they were abrogated but another typical example of a 
new passage overruling an earlier one due to force of circumstances is 
found in the context of praying and reading the Qur'an at night. At 
Mecca the practice went on into the early hours of the morning when 
the early Muslims were not so pressed with communal affairs. In one 
of the earliest passages to be revealed they were commanded to pray 
for approximately half of each night and to recite the Qur'an at the 
same time (Surah 73:2-4). Once they were settled in Medina, 
however, the daily concerns of attending to the needs of the growing 
Muslim community made it very hard for them to maintain long hours 
awake at night and so the command was relaxed. The same Surah 
goes on in a later passage to say that, while Allah is aware that they 
stand up to half the night in prayer, he knows they cannot keep count 
of the time they are so engaged and so he only expects them to read 
the Qur'an and pray for as much as may be comfortable to them. He 
knows that some are ill and others are weary travellers and that yet 
others are fighting in campaigns (Surah 73:20). Thus the fixed 
injunctions of the earlier passage were abrogated. 


There are other verses in the Qur'an clearly teaching that Allah can 
change his revelations and substitute one for another as he pleases: 


When We exchange a verse in place of another verse, and Allah 
knows best what he is sending down, they say "You are but a 
forger!", but most of them have no understanding. Surah 16:10] 


Allah abolishes and establishes what he pleases for with him is 
the Mother of the Book. Surah 13:39 


The doctrine of abrogation of actual verses of the Qur'an was clearly 
taught and indeed fixed by the fugaha, the early jurists of Islam. 
Nonetheless modern Muslim scholars, chastened by the suggestion 


that the Qur'an is not a perfect scripture if some of its texts have been 
superseded by others, or at worse actually removed from the book, 
attempt to prove that the Qur'an is really teaching that what Allah 
does is to abrogate some of the previous scriptures (each of which is 
known in the Qur'an as a kitab, a "book") and not passages of the 
Qur'an as such. 


This line of reasoning cannot be accepted as the Qur'an never says 
that a kitab is abrogated in its entirety but rather that Allah substitutes 
one ayah for another ayah (Surah 16:101). The word often means 
"signs" (such as the miracles of Jesus) but throughout the Qur'an it 
also refers to actual verses of the book itself. Allah has sent down his 
revelations (or verses — ayat) to Muhammad which none but the 
perverse reject (Surah 2:99). It was the practice of cancelling verses 
or overruling their contents with later texts that made the Prophet's 
opponents charge him with being a forger as this seemed to be a 
convenient way to explain changes in the actual text of the Qur'an 
itself. 


In Surah 2:106 the text speaks not only of Allah's revelations being 
abrogated but also being forgotten by his power — this could hardly 
refer to previous scriptures which were well-known and preserved 
throughout the known world in thousands of manuscripts. It could 
only refer to actual verses of the Qur'an which had come to be 
neglected and forgotten by Muhammad and his companions over a 
period of time. 


Chapter Two 


Basic Qur'anic Doctrines and Teachings 


1. THE PRINCIPLE TENETS OF ISLAMIC FAITH 
THE QUR'ANIC CONCEPT OF SIN AND SALVATION 


Although there is no chronological sequence of events or teachings in 
the chapters of the Qur'an it is significant to find the creation of Adam 


and Eve and their fall at the beginning of the book. The narrative is 
very similar to the account in Genesis where God gives him dominion 
over the earth and places him there as his khalifah, his 
"representative". He likewise puts him in a bountiful garden, 
commanding him only to refrain from eating of one tree. Satan, 
however, caused him and his wife (not named in the Qur'an) to lose 
their blissful state and they were sent down out of it and told their 
dwelling place would be on al-ardth, "the earth", with enmity between 
their offspring. The Qur'an adds, however, that Adam learnt words of 
inspiration from his Lord who turned in mercy towards him (Surah 
2:30-39). Because the Qur'an twice uses the word habata (to "get 
down") in describing the order against them Muslims have taught that 
the Garden was originally in heaven and that they were thrown down 
to the earth after their transgression. Nevertheless at the beginning of 
the narrative Allah is recorded as telling his angels specifically that he 
would create his representative fiil ardth, "on the earth" (Surah 2:30), 
and it appears that the fall was not from heaven but from a state of 
righteous bliss. It is perhaps also from the Qur'anic title Jannati “Adn 
in Surah 9:72 that Muslims presume it must have been in heaven as 
Jannat in this verse and elsewhere in the text refers to Paradise itself 
and this is believed to be the "Garden of Eden" where Adam and Eve 
were. Nevertheless the correct translation of the expression here is 
simply "gardens of bliss" as the definite article is missing for both 
words. 


In another passage the Qur'an states that Satan began to whisper 
suggestions to them and brought about their fall by deceit. They tasted 
of their shame and acknowledged before Allah that they had wronged 
their souls and, if he would not forgive them and show mercy to them, 
they would assuredly be lost (Surah 7:20-23). Allah then appeals 
directly to mankind on no less than three occasions in the following 
verses aS Bani Adam ("Children of Adam") who should not be 
ashamed like them or be seduced as they were by Satan. Muslims 
believe that Adam was a prophet, although he is never actually given 
this honour in the Qur'an, because he was taught kalimat ("words") 


from his Lord (Surah 2:37) implying that he was inspired by 
messages as other prophets were. As Muslims further believe that all 
prophets were sinless they endeavour to minimise his disobedience by 
arguing that it was just a "mistake" and that he had simply "forgotten" 
the command not to eat of the tree. It is very hard to see how he could 
have forgotten it when one reads that Satan actually reminded him of 
the order while tempting him to eat of it (Surah 7:20). It would also 
be interesting to know how sin came into the world if not through this 
initial rebellion and who it was who introduced it. 


The Qur'an follows the Bible in setting human wrongdoing at the very 
beginning of creation and it sees the transgression of Adam and Eve 
as the prime example of sinfulness. It does not teach that men are 
bound in sin and need to be regenerated as the Bible does but it does 
view sin as the great problem in man's relationship with God. It 
therefore, like the Bible, regards the quest for salvation as the 
supreme goal of human daily living. The burden rests solely on the 
individual to gain his own approval from Allah, however, as no 
intercession can be expected from anyone on his behalf: 


Then guard against a Day when one soul will not avail another, 
nor will intercession be accepted from it, nor will recompense be 
taken, nor will there be any assistance. Surah 2:48 


The Qur'an uses three different words for sin. The words ithm and 
dhanb are usually used to define transgressions of ceremonial laws 
and prescribed patterns of conduct while khati‘ah is used to define 
serious acts of defiance against Allah and failing to live up to his 
standards. All who persist in such behaviour will be condemned and 
punished both now and in the next life for their wrongdoing. Those 
who believe in vanities or other falsehoods will likewise be judged 
(Surah 47:3). 


Nonetheless one of the favourite themes of the Qur'an is that Allah is 
Ghafuurun-Rahiim, "All-Forgiving, Most Merciful" (Surah 9:5). 
These two titles appear together no less than sixty-six times in the 


text. The only unforgivable sin in Islam is shirk, namely "associating" 
partners with Allah: 


Allah does not forgive associating anything with him, He will 
forgive anything else to whom He pleases. Whoever associates 
anything with Allah commits a heinous sin. Surah 4:48 


There will be no forgiveness for those who die in unbelief nor will it 
help anyone to do evil until death faces him and to then repent (Surah 
4:18) but forgiveness is freely available to all who, sinning in 
ignorance, repent towards Allah for he will turn to them in mercy 
(Surah 4:17). The doctrine of salvation in the Qur'an, although no 
attempt is made to specifically define it anywhere, is perhaps best 
summed up in this text: 


Those who repent, and believe, and do good works will inherit 
Paradise and will suffer no wrong. Surah 19:60 


Men are seen to be prone to sin and to have lost Paradise. In the 
Qur'an, however, they do not have a sinful nature as such and are not 
radically estranged from Allah. Provided they repent of their 
wrongdoing, believe in Allah and practise works of righteousness they 
will be forgiven and regain Paradise. It is clear from another passage, 
however, that true belief is seen to be the faith of a Muslim alone who 
submits to Allah. It is not only those who believe and do good works 
but specifically those "who believe in what is sent down to 
Muhammad" (Surah 47:2). 


The word "salvation" (najat) occurs only once in the Qur'an (Surah 
40:41) and is used in the context of being delivered from the Fire of 
Hell (an-Nar). The theme itself is nevertheless found throughout the 
book as the purpose of all human existence on earth. The believer who 
practises his faith, who leaves his home to fight in the way of Allah to 
help his Prophet (Surah 8:75), who does no harm to others and does 
his best to keep the commandments of Allah has the best hope of 
acceptance. Allah will forgive his worst sins and reward the best of 
them and he will be pardoned and accepted at the Judgment. Although 


forgiveness is purely the prerogative of Allah it will be bestowed on 
all who truly seek his face. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT AND ETERNAL ISSUES IN THE 
QUR'AN 


Like the Bible the Qur'an sees all history moving inexorably towards 
one great climax when humanity will be called to account and all men 
will be divided into two groups, some for heaven and the rest for hell. 
This great Day is seen likewise to be a time when all the dead will be 
resurrected to be judged with the living. It 1s called Yaum al-Qiyamah, 
the "Day of Resurrection” (Surah 2:85) as well as Yaum al-Ba ‘th, the 
"Day of Awakening" (Surah 30:56). It will be a sudden event but one 
which is sure to come with its signs already manifest. It will be a day 
of doom with Allah for unbelievers when an absolutely just judgment 
will be exercised. Every man will give an account of himself and all 
good and evil deeds will be weighed in a mizan, a "balance". Those 
who deny the Day and who reject the signs of Allah will find their 
record in Sijjin, a register inscribing their actions and destiny to Hell. 
Believers, however, who have lived righteously and are nearest to 
Allah will find their records inscribed in ‘//liyun, a register consigning 
them to the delights of Paradise (Surah 83:7-28). 


Although it is described as a day, its length in one place is said to be 
"a thousand years" according to human reckoning (Surah 32:5). 
Another passage, however, says it will be "fifty thousand years" 
(Surah 70:4). The contradiction arises from the addition of the word 
khamsin in the second text. Muslim commentators have endeavoured 
to explain this contradiction away by saying either that it indicates 
that no one really knows what time Allah intends in these passages, or 
that they are figurative and are not to be taken literally, or that they 
are used purely to emphasise the length and terribleness of the Day. 


Most men and women will not live long enough to see this Day 
interrupting their lives. For them the awful climax that will face them 
is the prospect of Death, al-Maut. It is called in the Qur'an al-Yagin, 
"the Certainty" (Surah 15:99). Every soul is destined to taste of it and 


from it there is no escape (Surah 2:185). Even though unbelievers 
may do their best to ignore it or hide from its reckoning, it will surely 
find them in due course (Surah 4:78). Believers, however, need have 
no fear of it. 


While Hell is seen as a place of infernal fire and boiling liquids the 
Qur'anic concept of Paradise is one of great bliss where its inhabitants 
will have their thirst slaked with pure wine sealed with musk and 
mixed with tasnim, a nectar of the finest taste (Surah §3:25-27). Their 
abodes will be in enclosed gardens with well-endowed maidens and 
overflowing cups. These maidens will be beautiful with lustrous eyes, 
perpetual virgins much to be desired and of equal age with the 
believers (Surah 56:22,36-37). They will recline on couches while 
these dark-eyed damsels and servants of eternal youth will attend to 
their needs. 


Nothing is said of the rewards for believing women in Paradise in the 
Qur'an and the book seems to concentrate solely on male delights and 
fancies. The emphasis, in any event, is on the amenable circumstances 
of the believer in heaven rather than on the transformation of his own 
character and the personal knowledge of God. It seems that one of the 
key needs of men which the Qur'an recognises is the need in the 
future life for sensual gratification and so the bliss of Paradise is 
shown to be the full enjoyment of delicious drinks, delightful 
surroundings and the attendance of gorgeous women. In the same 
way, unlike the Bible, the Qur'an sees the present earthly distinction 
between male and female perpetuated in Heaven. 


Hell, on the other hand, is a consuming fire where its inhabitants will 
be tormented incessantly in chains and flames. It allows nothing to 
endure yet it leaves nothing alone to escape its horrors forever. It 
darkens and changes the colour of man (Surah 74:28-29). Boiling 
water will be the drink of its unfortunate victims at times and at others 
a dark, murky and icy-cold fluid (Surah 38:57). Although they will 
never experience life again, death too will be refused to them as they 
appeal to the angel in charge over them to end their despair and 
punishment: 


They will cry: "O Malik! Let your Lord make an end of us". He 
will reply, "Nay, you will surely abide (herein forever)". Surah 
43:77 


They will likewise desire to return to earth so that they could make 
amends for their wrongdoing but this too will be denied and refused. 
The Fire will burn their faces and they will grimace with their lips 
displaced. They will appeal to Allah to bring them out of Hell 
promising never to do evil again, but he will demand that they be 
driven back into it (Surah 23:103-108). The unquenching desire of the 
Fire to consume yet more and more is graphically portrayed in this 
verse: 


One day We will ask Jahannam (Hell), "Are you filled to the 
full yet?" It will reply, "Are there yet more (to come)?" Surah 
50:30 


In many ways the principle tenets of Qur'anic doctrine about the basic 
relationship between God and mankind, the quest for salvation and the 
destiny of believers and unbelievers to Heaven and Hell respectively 
are similar to the Biblical perspective. On the other hand there is no 
awareness of the need for a Redeemer to deliver all men, who are 
enemies of God by nature, from the bondage of sin and death. Heaven 
and Hell likewise, while being similar in some respects to the Biblical 
concept, are nonetheless defined principally by the physical delights 
and torments their inmates will experience rather than by the 
difference of being transformed into God's own likeness or being cast 
out of his presence forever. The emphasis is on the circumstances 
surrounding the believer and unbeliever respectively. 


Ultimately the similarities between the two books are overshadowed 
by the contrasts. The former indicate little more than common ground 
upon which the doctrines of each respective book are based. The final 
product, however, separates Islam and Christianity into two totally 
different religions. The one settles into a legalistic creed based on the 
good works and ceremonial observances of its adherents while the 


other blossoms into a testimony of God's wondrous grace to be 
responded to in faith and obedient gratitude. 


2. STORIES OF BIBLICAL AND OTHER PROPHETS 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS AND OTHERS IN THE 
QUR'AN 


One of the great themes of the Qur'an is the prophetic office of Allah's 
appointed messengers throughout history. A prophet is a nabi 
although the plural use of the word (anbiya or nabiyyin) is usually 
employed in the book. A prophet may also be called a rasul meaning 
a "messenger" and Jesus and Muhammad are particularly referred to 
by this title. Prophets are Allah's warners sent as his representatives to 
lead mankind into his knowledge and truth: 


Mankind was a single community to whom Allah sent his 
prophets with his pronouncements and warnings; and with them 
he sent down the Scripture in truth to judge between people in 
matters wherein they differed. Surah 2:213 


Muslims are commanded to believe in all the true prophets of Allah 
without making any distinction between them, the Qur'an citing 
Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and Jesus specifically as 
prophets whom he had sent in former times (Surah 3:84). Islam has 
taken over the whole prophetic line of the Judeo-Christian heritage, 
the Qur'an acknowledging that al-Kitab ("the Scripture"), al-Hukm 
("the Judgment") and al-Nubuwwah ("the Prophethood") were sent 
particularly to the Children of Israel (Surah 45:16). Many of the 
stories of these prophets follow Biblical narratives to some extent 
while being supplemented with material from Jewish folklore. On the 
whole the records in the Qur'an are rather sketchy and, as has been 
seen, anyone reading these without a knowledge of the Bible will find 
it hard to ascertain precisely what the book is speaking about. 


While much is said about the great patriarchs of early Israelite history 
none of the great writing prophets such as Isaiah, Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah is mentioned in the book. Significantly the sole figure 


spoken of from the later period is Jonah, the only prophet from this 
time of whom a brief biographical record appears in the Bible. 


The other great omission in the Qur'anic portrayal of the Old 
Testament prophetic history is the lack of any reference to sacrifices 
as an integral part of Israelite religion. The exhaustive instructions 
given to Moses about sin offerings, burnt offerings and other 
sacrifices are glossed over in the Qur'an. The Temple of the Jews, 
although mentioned in the Qur'an (Surah 17:7), is not set forth as the 
focal point of the sacrificial rituals recorded extensively in the Old 
Testament. Significantly, although the Qur'an acknowledges the 
prophethood of Jesus Christ it does not even remotely allude to his 
atoning work as the one great sacrifice of all time to reconcile men to 
God. 


It seems that Muhammad's own knowledge of Biblical prophetic 
history grew as he spent time in conversation with Jews and educated 
men of his own nation. Without firsthand access to the whole record, 
however, he was unable to master the subject. Nonetheless the 
accuracy of his accounts improves as his knowledge increases. A 
good example is the story of Lut, the Prophet Lot in the Qur'an. The 
mere fact that he should be included among the list of true prophets 
indicates Christian influence upon Muhammad as it is only in later 
Jewish documents that one finds him mentioned as such. In the Bible 
it is only in 2 Peter 7-8 that Lot is described (on no less than three 
occasions nonetheless) as a "righteous" figure on the same level as 
Noah, Abraham and the other early patriarchs. 


The early records of his flight from Sodom in the Qur'an make no 
mention of the destruction of the city and simply state that he was 
saved with members of his family while his own people, who had 
opposed him, were destroyed. Furthermore reference is made only to 
an "old woman" who lingered behind and was also destroyed (Surahs 
26:171, 37:135). In later passages, however, the visit of the angelic 
messengers in human form is first recorded and this time it is clearly 
stated that it was his wife who was the woman who lagged behind 
(Surah 27:57). 


In another later passage Abraham is linked to the story for the first 
time as the first person whom the angels visited to announce their 
mission to him and their purpose to save his nephew. This time 
mention is actually made of a city where Lot and his opponents were 
situated but, typically, it is not named. The angels, on arriving at the 
city, immediately disclose their identities and intention to Lot with a 
command to him to be fully prepared to flee by night with his family 
without looking back for any reason. Allah's decree that the offenders 
in the city would be destroyed by the morning is then also announced 
to him (Surah 15:51-66). 


Only after this do the inhabitants of the city command Lot to bring out 
the young men who had come to him. Lot duly protests that they are 
his guests and offers them his daughters. By the morning, however, 
Allah's wrath rains down upon them and they are destroyed. The story 
generally follows the Biblical record except that in the Bible the 
angels only disclose their true identities and design after Lot's 
altercation with the men of the city. In placing this disclosure before 
the event, however, an enigma appears in the Qur'an. Lot would 
surely have reacted more purposefully towards them had he known in 
advance that his guests were actually two angels from heaven with 
power to destroy them and their city. 


In another passage, however, the story most closely approximates the 
Biblical account. Abraham's prayer for the deliverance of Lot's people 
is noW mentioned and it is only after the young men in the city 
demand Lot's guests to be delivered to them that they finally disclose 
to him that they are messengers from his Lord and that he was safe 
from their designs and should flee the city during the night (Surah 
11:74-81). 


This brief analysis is not exceptional, however. If there were only one 
or two instances of the kind in the Qur'an they could possibly be 
explained away. There are so many, however, that the conclusion can 
hardly be resisted that, as his own personal knowledge of Biblical 
records increased, so his accounts of them in the Qur'an became more 


accurate, and that he was receiving his information not by revelation 
from above but from various sources of information around him. 


JESUS AND HIS MOTHER MARY IN THE QUR'AN 


The Qur'an mentions four New Testament personalities by name: ‘/sa 
(Jesus), Maryam (his mother Mary), Yahya (John the Baptist) and 
Zakariya (John's father). As mentioned earlier Mary is the only 
woman mentioned by name in the book and she has a place of 
considerable esteem. Her importance stems primarily from her status 
as the virgin-mother of Jesus. The narrative of his conception and 
birth is set out extensively in Surahs 3:42-47 and 19:16-34. Mary's 
honour is defined in the following passage: 


And (remember) her who guarded her chastity. We breathed into 
her of Our spirit and appointed her and her son as a sign to all 
the worlds. Surah 21:91 


Jesus is highly respected in the Qur'an as one of the great prophets of 
God. He is given unique titles, such as al-Masih ("the Messiah"), 
Kalimatuhu (Allah's Word) and Ruhun-minhu (a spirit from him) — all 
titles ascribed to him alone (Surah 4:171) although no attempt is made 
to explain them. Not only is his virgin-birth recorded in terms similar 
to those found in the Bible but his ascent to heaven at the end of his 
life is likewise acknowledged (Surah 4:158). An allusion appears to 
be made in the book to his return to earth at the end of time as a Sign 
of the Hour (Surah 43:61). The Qur'an also acknowledges that he was 
able to perform many mighty miracles by leave of Allah such as the 
power to give life to the clay figure of a bird, to heal lepers and those 
born blind, and to bring back the dead to life (Surah 5:113). Once 
again, although the Qur'an generally follows Biblical records it varies 
in many ways that again give the impression that Muhammad was not 
fully informed of his subject and was relying on sources around him. 


On one occasion Jesus’ disciples are said to have challenged him by 
enquiring whether his Lord could send down a table from heaven 
filled with food. They assured him they only wanted to witness such a 
miracle to confirm that all he had told them was the truth. Jesus duly 


prayed that God would send down such a table and, although agreeing 
to do so, God is said to have expressed very clearly his disapproval of 
their lack of faith (Surah 5:115-118). The narrative appears to confuse 
the demand of the Israelites in the desert at the time of Moses, "Can 
God spread a table in the wilderness?" (Psalm 78:19) with the story of 
the Last Supper in the New Testament when Jesus sat at table with his 
disciples and gave then bread to eat and wine to drink as symbols of 
his body and blood to be broken and shed for them respectively. 


While the Qur'an goes a long way towards agreeing with the Bible in 
its records of Jesus' personality and life it categorically denies the two 
most important features of his course from a Christian perspective. 
Firstly, it categorically denies that he was crucified in these words: 


They said, "We killed the Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, the 
messenger of Allah", but they killed him not, nor did they 
crucify him, but so it was made to appear to them. Those who 
differ therein are full of doubt without knowledge and only 
speculation to follow. Assuredly they did not kill him, but Allah 
raised him up, and Allah is the Mighty, the Wise. Surah 4:157- 
158 


This is actually the only place where the Qur'an denies the crucifixion 
and it regards it solely as a slander of the Jews without any reference 
to Christian belief in it or its atoning purpose. Nevertheless the denial 
of Jesus' death on a cross is one of the emphatic points of dispute 
between Christianity and Islam. The explanation that it "Was made to 
appear to them" that they had crucified him has been generally 
interpreted to mean that Allah made someone else look just like Jesus 
and that this person was then crucified in his place. Jesus is believed 
to have been taken up alive to heaven without dying to return at the 
end of time. 


The deity of Jesus is even more emphatically denied. To ascribe a 
partner to Allah is regarded as a great blasphemy and the vehemence 
with which the Qur'an rejects the Christian belief that Jesus is the Son 
of God comes out very clearly in this passage: 


The Christians say that the Messiah is the Son of God. That is 
but a saying with their mouth. They only imitate what the 
unbelievers of old used to say. God's curse be upon them! How 
they are deluded away from the truth! Surah 9:30 


Elsewhere the Qur'an exclaims that is far from the glory of Allah that 
he should have a son (Surah 4:171) and that to take the Messiah as 
Lord is a great calumny as this ascribes a partner to Allah who is only 
one God (Surah 9:31). Likewise it declares that it is blasphemy to 
allege that Allah is the Messiah, the son of Mary, when Allah could 
destroy both Jesus and his mother by his power if he so willed (Surah 
5:19). He is in Allah's sight just like Adam since both were created 
solely by the Word of Allah who simply said "Be!", and they came to 
be (Surah 3:59). 


Jesus Christ is set forth in the Qur'an solely as a prophet like those 
who went before him and no different to Muhammad, the last prophet, 
whose coming he is alleged to have foretold (Surah 61:6). It seems 
that Muhammad, in denouncing the pagan Arabs of his day who 
believed their idols were the daughters of Allah who would intercede 
with him on their behalf, could not see any difference in Christian 
belief about Jesus when he was told that he was the Son of God who 
would intercede for his own people. Both beliefs are dismissed as 
kufr, the blasphemy of unbelief against Allah, particularly as Jesus 
himself called his people to worship Allah, his Lord and theirs, one 
God with whom no other gods could be joined (Surah 5:75). 


While Christians speak freely of "Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" 
(the expression occurs in 2 Peter 3:18), the Qur'an's response seems to 
be that, while almost every other facet of his life and character can be 
admitted, he is neither Lord nor Saviour. This denial, incorporated as 
it is into the actual Scripture of the Muslims, is the major reason why 
Islam is more antagonistic towards Christian belief than any other 
religion or philosophy in the world. 


3. OTHER FAITHS AND SCRIPTURES IN THE QUR'AN 


TAWRAAT AND INJIL: THE REVEALED FORMER 
SCRIPTURES 


Long before his prophetic mission Muhammad knew that the Jews 
and Christians scattered throughout Arabia possessed certain holy 
writings which were jealously preserved in the original languages in 
which they had first been written. When he began to receive 
revelations in his mother-tongue, Arabic, he believed that he too had 
been inspired to lead his own people in the right path and his scripture 
soon became known as al-Qur‘an, "the Recitation". The scripture of 
the Jews he called at-Tawraat, "the Law", and the holy writings of the 
Christians he titled al-Jnjil, "the Gospel". It is not known whether 
these were the express names which they gave to their own texts but 
these are their names in the Qur'an although nothing is said to explain 
their meaning or significance. The adherents of both faiths are called 
Ahl-al-Kitab, "the People of the Scripture", on numerous occasions in 
the book. 


Although the Ahl-al-Kitab are spoken of respectfully in the Qur'an 
and are usually distinguished from pagan idolaters, the attitude is 
usually reproachful. They are seen as having deviated from the 
teachings of their scriptures and of exceeding the bounds of their 
religion (Surah 4:171, 5:80). If only they had truly believed and been 
righteous Allah would have forgiven all their sins and led them into 
gardens of bliss (Surah 5:68). If only they had stood firm on the 
Tawraat and the Injil they would have enjoyed perpetual happiness 
(Surah 5:69). They are boldly charged: 


Say: "O People of the Scripture! You have no ground to stand 
upon unless you stand by the Law and the Gospel and all that 
has been sent down to you from your Lord". Surah 5:71 


It seems that Muhammad believed that these two books had a similar 
form to his own Qur'an, namely that each was a scripture in which 
Allah alone was the author and which were delivered to their 
recipients respectively. The Qur'an was simply an Arabic equivalent 
of these former books. The Injil is expressly said to have been 


delivered to Jesus (Surah 57:27) while the Tawraat is described as the 
scripture deliberately sent to the Jews so that their prophets, scribes 
and rabbis might judge them by it (Surah 5:47). The Kitab 
("Scripture") sent to Muhammad was revealed partly to confirm these 
former revelations and to guard their integrity. To each people a Law 
(shir-at) and an open Way (Surah 5:51). 


The Qur'an does talk of other scriptures and testaments revealed to the 
prophets, in particular the Zabur ("Psalms") which was given to David 
(Surah 4:163, 7:55). It also states that Jesus personally attested the 
Tawraat before him, adding that he, however, had been sent to make 
some of its prohibitions lawful to the Children of Israel (Surah 3:50). 
Only one actual quote from the Zabur appears in the Qur'an, namely 
that "the meek shall inherit the earth" (Surah 21:105 quoting Psalm 
37:11). While there is no similar quotation from either the Tawraat or 
the Injil, much of their teaching reappears in various forms and the 
two books are obviously regarded as the major scriptures that 
preceded the Qur'an, often being mentioned together (e.g. Surah 
48:29). Muhammad's own coming as a prophet from a people hitherto 
without a scripture is said to have been expressly foretold in these 
former texts: 


Those who follow the Apostle, the unlettered Prophet, whom 
they find mentioned in their own (scriptures) which are with 
them, in the Tawraat and Injil, for he commands them what is 
just and forbids what is wrong. Surah 7:157 


Over the first two centuries of Islam Muslim scholars faced an 
enigma. They soon discovered that the holy scriptures of the Jews and 
Christians were the Old and New Testaments respectively, two 
collections of shorter books which did not remotely resemble books 
like the Qur'an believed to be sent down to Moses and Jesus from 
Allah himself. Their consternation rose when they found that the New 
Testament is very Christian in content, time and again emphasising 
the fact that Jesus is the Son of God and that he died on the cross for 
the forgiveness of sins. At first they tried to reinterpret the two 
scriptures to make them harmonise with the Qur'an but scholars such 


as Ibn Hazm, who lived in the next era, began to teach that the actual 
Tawraat and Injil had been corrupted and that the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures were not reliable. 


Support for this view was sought in the Qur'an itself but, although the 
book often charges the Jews and Christians with deviating from their 
teachings, they are never accused of actually perverting them. A party 
of them is charged with throwing away the kitaballah (Scripture of 
Allah") behind their backs when Muhammad came to them (Surah 
2:101). In the same way some of the Jews are accused of displacing 
words from their places by playing on them "with a twist of their 
tongues" (Surah 4:46, 5:44) while another group is blamed with 
knowingly perverting the Word of Allah after they had heard and 
understood it (Surah 2:75). In all these passages the accusation is 
purely one of twisting the meaning of words and never of tampering 
with the text itself. This gave rise to the doctrine of tahrif-i-ma‘nawi, 
corruption of the message of the scriptures which was the common 
charge against the Jews and Christians in early Islamic polemics and 
one perpetuated many times afterwards. 


It was only later scholars who raised the doctrine of tahrif-i-lafzi, 
corruption of the text itself. It seemed to be the only way of 
explaining the obvious differences between the actual scriptures in the 
possession of the Jews and Christians and those described in the 
Qur'an. A favourite text used to support this approach reads as 
follows: 


A party of them distort the Scripture with their tongues. You 
might think it is a part of the Scripture when it is not from the 
Scripture; and they say "This is from Allah" when it is not from 
Allah, and they speak falsehood against Allah and do so 
consciously knowing it. Surah 3:78 


Once again, however, there is no direct charge of corrupting the text 
itself but only of reading something else in its place. Another verse 
often quoted in support of the argument is one which charges some of 
them with writing the Scripture with their own hands and claiming 


"This is from Allah" only to sell it for a price (Surah 2:79). Yet again 
there is no indictment of actually perverting the original texts. 


The Qur'an, on the other hand, clearly teaches that the Tawraat and 
Injil were the actual scriptures which the Jews and Chrisatians had in 
their possession at the time of Muhammad. The A/hl-al-Injil (‘People 
of the Gospel") are commanded to judge by what Allah has revealed 
in it (Surah 5:50). In the same way the Jews are asked why they come 
to Muhammad for judgment when they have the Tawraat which 
contains the plain commands of Allah (Surah 5:46). They could not 
seriously have been so addressed if the texts in their hands had been 
changed and corrupted. The Tawraat is expressly said to have been 
‘indahum, "with them", i.e. the Jews. The same expression is used in 
Surah 7:157 for both the Tawraat and the Injil. There is not a hint in 
the Qur'an that Muhammad ever thought that the scriptures which the 
Jews and the Christians had among them were anything other than the 
original books he believed had been revealed to them by Allah 
himself. 


In fact the Old and New Testaments cannot possibly be regarded 
as perverted editions of the original texts. They contain a variety 
of writings by different prophets and apostles including poetry, 
narratives, letters, biographies and prophetic texts. The Old 
Testament was compiled over many centuries and in no way takes 
the form of a book or scripture revealed to Moses. The New 
Testament likewise does not in any way resemble a revelation to 
Jesus but is a collection of writings of his immediate followers 
about him and the new covenant he put into effect. 


It can only be presumed that, being ignorant of the actual contents 
of the books in the possession of the People of the Scripture, 
Muhammad misidentified the Old and New Testaments as a 
Tawraat and Injil revealed to Moses and Jesus respectively. 
Nonetheless the Qur'an testifies to their divine origin and 
authenticity. 


THE QURAN'S ATTITUDE TO THE JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Although their scriptures are highly respected the general tone of the 
Qur'an in respect of the Jews and Christians is negative, especially the 
Jews. Occasionally there are positive statements about some of them 
who are seen to be following a path of righteousness for whom a place 
in heaven has been preserved, as in this verse: 


And there are among the People of the Scripture those who believe 
in Allah, and in what has been sent down to you, and in what has 
been sent down to them. Humbly bowing to Allah they will not sell 
the Signs of Allah for a miserable price. Their reward is with their 
Lord and Allah is quick in rendering account. Surah 3:199 


There are other similar passages but it is invariably only a group of 
the People of the Scripture who will be accepted on the final Day. The 
rest are generally regarded as having turned away from the path of 
Allah who are accordingly opponents of the Prophet. Collectively 
they are ridiculed for their claims to have a monopoly over the truth, 
even over and against each other as in this verse: 


The Jews say "The Christians have nothing (to stand) upon", 
while the Christians say "The Jews have nothing (to stand) 
upon". Yet they read the Scripture. They speak as those who are 
ignorant, but Allah will judge between them on the Day of 
Resurrection in their dispute. Surah 2:113 


In the same way they are rebuked for each saying that no one will 
enter Paradise unless he be a Jew or a Christian (Surah 2:111) as well 
as for each claiming that Abraham was an adherent of their faith when 
the Tawraat and Injil were only revealed sometime later (Surah 3:65). 
It is hard to follow the logic of the Qur'an at this point, however, for it 
goes on to say that Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian but an 
upright Muslim (Surah 3:67) — hardly possible if the Qur'an was only 
revealed after the Tawraat and the Injil. 


The Jews are upbraided constantly in the Qur'an. They are charged 
with being willing to listen to any lie (Surah 5:44, 5:67) and are 
regarded as sworn enemies of the Muslims, determined to lead them 


astray from the right path. They are accused of being the most greedy 
of all the peoples on the earth, including idolaters, with each one 
clinging so much to life that he could wish to live a thousand years 
(Surah 2:96). Most of them are reviled as "rebellious wrongdoers" 
(Surah 5:84) and they are declared to be among the most persistent of 
Muhammad's opponents: 


The most vehement of men in hostility towards the believers 
will you find to be the Jews and the idolaters. Surah 5:85 


The Christians, on the other hand, are occasionally spoken of with 
more favour. In contrast to the enmity of the Jews the Qur'an says: 


Nearest among them in love to the believers will you find those 
who say "We are Christians", that is because there are among 
them men devoted to learning and those who have turned away 
from the world, and they are not arrogant. Surah 5:85 


They are also often censured, however, particularly for their tendency 
to withdraw into monasticism which Allah has not prescribed for any 
one (Surah 57:27) and for forgetting the covenant which Allah had 
made with them (Surah 5:15). They are further rebuked for taking 
their monks, priests and the Messiah the son of Mary as their lords 
when they were commanded to worship Allah alone (Surah 9:31). 
The chief charge is of exaggerating in their religion. 


As time went on and Muhammad's armies, particularly near the end of 
his life, came into conflict with Christian armies in the north of 
Arabia his attitude towards them became more hostile. They are for 
the first time accused of being no better than pagan idolaters for 
speaking blasphemy against Allah in declaring that he is one of a triad 
of whom Mary and Jesus are the other two (Surah 5:76). They are 
castigated with the Jews in the same terms as rebellious transgressors 
against Allah's revealed laws. Although the Qur'an commends them 
for being nearest in love to the Muslims the latter are forbidden to 
associate too closely with them or befriend them: 


O you who believe! Do not take the Jews and the Christians for 
your friends or protectors, they are friends and protectors to each 


other. Whoever among you who turns to them is one of them. 
Indeed Allah does not guide an unjust people. Surah 5:54 


As a result of his numerous altercations with Jews and battles with 
Christians in his last days, Muhammad now calls on his own people to 
fight against them as well as pagan idolaters: 


Fight those who do not believe in Allah and the Last Day and do not 
forbid that which Allah and his Apostle have forbidden, nor believe in 
the religion of truth including those among the People of the Scripture 
until they pay the poll-tax voluntarily and feel themselves subdued. 
Surah 9:29 


Although there is at times a spirit of tolerance towards the Jews and 
Christians in the Qur'an and even a declaration that the truly pious 
among them will be rewarded in Paradise and find favour with Allah, 
the general attitude is animostic. Jointly they are seen to be serious 
opponents of the Prophet and his message and their presence is 
viewed as a threat to the well-being of the Muslims whom they are 
determined to lead astray. 


4. PRIMARY QUR'ANIC LAWS AND OBLIGATIONS 
THE SHARIAH — THE PRESCRIBED LAWS OF ISLAM 


Although Islam is a religion of fixed laws and regulations and has 
often been criticised as being legalistic in emphasis, the Qur'an itself 
is not a composition of rules and ordinances. Nonetheless it does deal 
at length with human relationships, prescribes many rituals and does 
legislate codes of behaviour, punishments and the like. Law in Islam 
has become known as the shari‘ah, the "path" or way of life required 
to be followed to make a man a faithful Muslim, one who submits to 
Allah in truth. The word is not commonly used in the Qur'an but its 
appearance in the following text sums up its centrality to the Muslim 
faith: 


Then We put you on the shari‘ah (the right way), so follow it 
and do not follow the desires of those who are ignorant. Surah 
45:18 


The decalogue in the Christian Bible, more commonly known as the 
ten commandments, are the archetype of God's basic laws and while 
they are not set out in the Qur'an as categorically as they are in 
Exodus 20:1-17 and Deuteronomy 5:6-21, they are nevertheless all set 
out in various passages. The Qur'an does, however, confirm that God's 
laws were given to Moses on two stone tablets: 


And We inscribed for him everything in the tablets, both 
commandments and explanations of all things, (saying): "Hold 
these in earnestness and command your people to comply with 
their excellences. Soon I will show you the abode of the 
wicked". Surah 7:145 


One passage in the Qur'an, Surah 17:23-40, almost reads like a 
passage out of Leviticus and many of the ten commandments are 
expressly repeated in it. God's command that he alone should be 
worshipped is coupled with an injunction to be kind to one's parents 
(Surah 17:23). Adultery is forbidden as a shameful and evil deed 
opening the way to other evils while the taking of another's life, 
except for a just cause, is likewise prohibited for Allah has made life 
sacred (Surah 17:32-33). Amputation is prescribed as the punishment 
for theft (Surah 5:41). No object of worship should be taken along 
with Allah as this leads idolaters justifiably to hell (Surah 17:39). The 
third commandment is also repeated in the Qur'an, it being said that as 
Allah's names are the most beautiful of all, those who profane his 
name will be punished (Surah 7:180). The institution of the Sabbath 
Day for the Jewish people as a day of strict observance which they 
were inclined to transgress is also mentioned (Surah 7:163). Speaking 
falsehoods is reprobated (Surah 51:10) while the tenth commandment 
is repeated in similar terminology: 


And do not covet those things which Allah has graciously 
bestowed on some of you more than on others, to men is given 
what they earn and to women what they earn. But ask of Allah 
from his goodness, for Allah has full knowledge of all things. 
Surah 4:32 


In Muslim society today the shari‘ah is generally taken to cover 
actual actions and prescribed rituals covering every aspect of a 
Muslim's behaviour. It means more than just obedience to revealed 
laws and comprises a standard of ethics canvassing the whole of the 
religious, social, political and domestic life of its adherents. 
Nonetheless it remains concerned primarily with outward forms and 
prescriptions only. The word adab, for example, is more commonly 
used to define the finer details of ethics and courtesies between 
Muslims and their co-religionists such as the need to always greet a 
fellow believer with the words salamu-‘alaykum, "peace be upon 
you", and to respond in kind (Surah 4:54). It also covers the etiquette 
to be followed when dealing with non-Muslims. 


An important distinction in Islam is made between things sacred or 
prohibited and those which are common and lawful. The former are 
known as haram, meaning "set apart" and the word can be used for 
things out of bounds both in the sacred and vulgar sense. For example 
the holy mosque of Mecca is known as masjid al-haram (the "sacred 
mosque"), the word here being used in a positive sense, while the 
flesh of swine, on the other hand, is forbidden as haram because it is 
unclean. All lawful meats are halaal, the word meaning "loosed", 
once the bismillah has been pronounced over them and other products 
such as dairy produce are likewise halaal once it is proved that they 
contain no forbidden fats or other substances. 


Well-known to most people are violent prescribed punishments in 
Islam. A number of Islamic countries have reimposed these in recent 
years while Saudi Arabia has enforced them strictly for many 
centuries. They are known as hudud ("limits"), the penal laws of 
Islam. The penalty for theft, sarga, is the amputation of a hand and is 
prescribed in the Qur'an: 


As for the thief, whether male or female, cut off their hands as 
an exemplary punishment from Allah for their transgression; for 
Allah is the Mighty, the Wise. Surah 5:41 


In the Hadith, however, this sentence is said only to be applied in 
extreme cases where the thief has stolen something of real value: 


Aisha reported Allah's Messenger (may peace be upon him) as saying: 
The hand of a thief should not be cut off but for a quarter of a dinar 
and upwards. (Sahih Muslim, Vol.3, p.907). 


Other traditions say that a hand is not to be cut off where plants or 
fruit are stolen, where slaves steal their master's property (because the 
Slave and all that he has remain the master's property) or where the 
value of the item stolen is of no real commercial value. Nonetheless 
the rigid enforcement of this prescription in Muhammad's own 
lifetime and the merciless nature of the execution of such punishments 
is well stated in the following record of a specific incident: 


A thief was brought to the Apostle of Allah (may peace be upon 
him) and his hand was cut off. Thereafter he commanded for it, 
and it was hung on his neck. (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.3, p.1230). 


Although adulterers are often stoned to death in Muslim lands or are 
beheaded (as in Arabia), the Qur'an only prescribes a hundred lashes 
for the offence (Surah 24:2). Muslim jurists have generally taught that 
this only applies to unmarrieds who cohabit unlawfully with married 
persons and that the latter are to be executed in terms of numerous 
examples from the Hadith records where this penalty was applied 
during Muhammad's own lifetime. 


SPECIFIC LAWS RELATING TO HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


The Qur'an has laws and recommendations covering numerous 
aspects of relationships between Muslims in both Islamic societies 
and those where Muslims are in the minority. The ummah 
("community") is the prevailing factor, namely the welfare of the 
Muslim society as a whole. The responsibility of a Muslim is towards 
his fellow-believer first and only thereafter to the prevailing order. 
This explains why Muslims, when in the minority, often tend to 
congregate together and form their own groups and organisations even 
though similar societies exist around them for all the inhabitants of 
any area. The last Shah of Iran during his reign did all he could to 


persuade his people to see themselves as Persians first and as Muslims 
second. When the Ayatollah Khomeini came to power, however, his 
attitude was that they were all Muslims first and nothing second. 
Although many Muslims in the West do contribute to the general 
welfare of the whole community and take part in the affairs of society 
around them it is nonetheless the rule that they form tightly-knit 
communities of their own to protect their own Islamic identity. 


Human relationships are generally viewed from a practical rather than 
an idealistically sacred point of view. Thus marriage, nikah, is not 
regarded as a sacrament in Islam which should never be broken but 
rather as a contract between two parties which, where appropriate, 
may be dissolved by divorce. This is regarded as a necessary evil, 
however, and not as an option freely available to Muslims. The Qur'an 
calls marriage a mithag, a "covenant" (Surah 4:21). It follows the 
Bible in forbidding marriages between persons within very close 
degrees of relationship (Surah 4:23) and it likewise makes the 
husband the head of the family, requiring the wife to submit to him 
and care for the common household. Muslim women are only 
permitted to marry Muslim men but the latter are allowed in the 
Qur'an to take wives from among the Jews and Christians: 


The food of the People of the Scripture is lawful to you and 
yours is lawful to them. (Lawful in marriage) are chaste women 
who are believers as well as chaste women among the People of 
the Scripture. Surah 5:6 


Although such wives should not be compelled to abandon their faith 
for Islam a tradition in Islam scorns the idea that a Muslim should 
take to wife a Christian woman who does not renounce her beliefs: 


Narrated Nafi: Whenever Ibn Umar was asked about marrying a 
Christian lady or a Jewess, he would say: "Allah has made it 
unlawful for the believers to marry ladies who ascribe partners 
in worship to Allah, and I do not know of a greater thing, as 
regards ascribing partners in worship, etc., to Allah, than that a 


lady should say that Jesus is her Lord although he is just one of 
Allah's slaves". (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.7, p.155). 


It is well-known that the Qur'an permits polygamy but only between a 
man and his wives. No woman in Islam is allowed to have more than 
one husband at a time. Husbands are allowed to have up to four wives 
but, if they fear they cannot deal equitably with them, then they are to 
take only one at a time (Surah 4:3). At the time of a marriage the 
husband should give his wife a dowry as a free gift, but if the wife 
voluntarily chooses to forego it or returns any part of it to him, he 
should respond positively and cheerfully (Surah 4:4). Although Islam 
is often charged with making women subordinate and inferior to men 
the Qur'an regularly pays them special attention. Women are indeed 
seen to be the weaker sex who are to be submissive to their menfolk 
but the book constantly commands them to care for their wives. If the 
wife fears cruelty or desertion on her husband's part and he agrees to 
separate, there is no blame on them if they should arrange an amicable 
settlement between themselves — an instance in the Qur'an where the 
wife is entitled to initiate the possibility of a divorce (Surah 4:128). 


Men are warned that they will never be able to be entirely fair and just 
with women no matter how much they may try to be. They are never 
to desert a women to leave her, so to speak, hanging in the air. A 
friendly understanding coupled with self-restraint is far better (Surah 
4:129). Men are the protectors and maintainers of women, 
nevertheless if they fear that their wives have been disloyal or guilty 
of misconduct, they are entitled to admonish them and, if they do not 
repent, to refuse to share their beds and, as a last resort, to beat them 
(Surah 4:34). 


These are but a sample of typical Qur'anic laws and injunctions 
covering one aspect of human relationships, namely marriage. Similar 
laws and recommendations cover issues such as divorce, cleanliness 
and the like. The awareness of Allah's watchful eye is an underlying 
theme in all areas of human conduct. Although specific injunctions 
and laws often cover the daily affairs of life much of the Qur'an's 
teaching is given by way of advice and in the promotion of principles 


which make for proper living. Its intention is to give beneficial 
guidance rather than to forcefully regulate every facet of a man's life. 
Human beings were never made to be slaves of tradition but rather 
living creatures entitled to live their own lives as they choose subject 
to certain obvious restraints and principles of conduct. (This is not 
true of the Hadith literature, however, which contains numerous 
traditions prescribing rules and observances affecting virtually every 
aspect of a believer's life). 


Chapter Three 
The Mind and Spirit of the Book of Allah 


1. ALLAH — THE CENTRAL THEME OF THE QUR'AN 
THE FOCAL POINT: "THERE IS NO GOD BUT ALLAH" 


If it were to be asked what convicted Muhammad more than anything 
else that he was called to be the last of God's prophets it could be said 
that his initial visions on Mount Hira were sufficient to persuade him 
that everything that "came" to him thereafter, whether by exoteric 
experience or inner inspiration, had a supernatural and therefore 
divine origin. It could also be said, however, that his conscience 
became satisfied as to one great overriding truth, namely the absolute 
unity of Allah the Supreme Being of the universe. He obviously felt 
assured that, as long as he had this truth as the focal point and core of 
his message, he was divinely commissioned to guide his erring 
countrymen. 


It can safely be said that this proclamation, La ilaha illullah — "There 
is no god but Allah", is the pivotal text of the Qur'an around which 
everything else rotates. The expression occurs in various forms no less 
than twenty-seven times (Surah 73:9, etc) and it forms the first part of 
the fundamental Islamic creed "There is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah". The greater part of the Qur'an 
emphasises this fact in opposition to pagan Arab idolatry and the 


errors of the People of the Scripture who were inclined to associate 
partners with him. The name Allah itself occurs nearly three thousand 
times in the book. 


The name itself has no gender but Allah is always spoken of in the 
masculine form. Huwallahullathii laa ilaaha illa huwa — "He is Allah 
and there is no god except him" (Surah 59:22) both begins and ends 
with the masculine pronoun huwa. Just as the man is head over the 
woman, so God is head over the human race and, being a personal 
being and not a neutral spirit, he is described in the male gender in 
both the Bible and the Qur'an. Allah often speaks in the plural "We" 
(the pronoun in the Qur'an is nahnu and is commonly used as in Surah 
56:73) and this appears to be a means of asserting his sovereign 
control over the universe, what is commonly called the "royal we" 
used by English monarchs when expressing their authority (as in 
Queen Victoria's famous cliche "We are not amused"). 


Many scholars have commented, however, on the extent to which Allah 
is spoken of in the third person in the Qur'an. Some have argued that it 
is strange, if Allah is the sole author of the Qur'an, to find him so 
regularly speaking independently of himself. On the other hand, as the 
book comes as a message for the world through the medium of an 
angelic messenger, it would be somewhat surprising if the text took on 
the form of a private, intimate communication between the Prophet and 
his Lord. 


Nonetheless the Qur'an constantly urges Muhammad to hold fast to 
Allah as the sole source of his life and expectation for the future. He is 
told exactly what to declare to pagan unbelievers around him in verses 
that symbolise the overwhelming sense of Allah's being and lordship 
throughout the Qur'an: 


Say: "I call only on my Lord and I do not associate anyone with 
Him". Say: "I have no power over you either for harm or for 
well-being". Say: "No one can protect me from Allah nor shall I 
find any refuge apart from Him. (I have no alternative) but to 
declare what comes from Allah and His Messages". Surah 
72:20-23 


"Lord of East and West! There is no god but He!" is the emphatic 
declaration and central theme of the Qur'an. It is very interesting to 
see that his existence is taken for granted and in no need of proof. The 
summons is to recognition of his lordship and to the worship of his 
glory. At the time, of course, atheism was generally unknown. 
Unbelievers are not reproached for disbelieving in Allah completely 
but for turning away from him to worship other gods or for 
associating other beings with him. Hence the declaration that there is 
no other god but He. The Qur'an does not consider the charge that 
there is no God at all. The issue is solely with possible rivals and the 
implications of polytheism: 


If there were in the heavens and earth other gods beside Allah 
there would have been chaos! Glory be to Allah, Lord of the 
Throne, above what they attribute (to Him)! Surah 21:23 


As Allah is invisible proof of his existence cannot be an issue. No one 
can obtain sight of his being or personal knowledge of his reality. The 
response has to be one of faith in what he has revealed. The important 
thing is to get into a right relationship with him by obeying his laws 
and living as a true Muslim should. The confession of Allah is seen, 
in the Qur'an, to be central to being human at all. The destiny of those 
who refuse to acknowledge him is too horrific to contemplate. 


A very significant and recurring phrase in the Qur'an which puts the 
folly of ignoring Allah into sharp focus 1s min dunillahi — "apart from 
Allah" or "to the exclusion of Allah". The thought is abhorrent! Yet it 
can occur so easily in the hearts of men not only from deliberate 
rejection of his authority but even casual neglect of his ways. Simply 
acting or thinking with a lack of awareness of Allah will take a man 
away from Him, hence the constant warning in the Qur'an to maintain 
the Remembrance (Dhikr) of Allah at all times (Surah 57:16). 


The words most commonly used in the Qur'an to stress the need to 
always acknowledge Allah are wali and nasir. These two words have 
similar meanings and they emphasise the fact that he is the only 
protector and patron in the universe. They can also be translated as 


guardian, sponsor, helper and guarantor. They occur alongside the 
expression min dunillahi in the following verse: 


Nor will you find, apart from Allah, any protector or helper. 
Surah 4: 123 


Although life may appear to carry on as normal it is absolute 
foolishness for anyone to think he can prosper or gain Paradise if he 
should live "apart from Allah". The pagan idolater endangers himself 
by losing his favour with Allah in a confusion of other deities, the 
casual unbeliever by trusting in his own pride and self-sufficiency. 


THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF ALLAH IN THE 
QURAN 


While the Qur'an unrelentingly emphasises the oneness and _all- 
sufficiency of Allah, it surprisingly has very little to say about his 
personality or character. Unlike the Bible, where the very heart of 
God shines forth again and again in his dealings with his people, 
Allah appears to have no heart as such. Empathy or feeling are never 
even remotely attributed to him. The accent invariably falls on his 
supreme control of all things, his sovereign authority over mankind, 
his power to bless or curse, to judge or forgive, to benefit or 
impoverish as he pleases. He is seen to be the Lord of all the worlds in 
need of no sustenance, assistance or protection from anyone. He is not 
accountable to anyone for any of his actions. The obligation is 
squarely on the shoulders of those he has created to seek his favour — 
they cannot appeal to anything in his own nature in argument against 
him (as many Biblical prophets successfully did such as Moses in 
reminding him of his promises to Abraham and turning his wrath 
away from the People of Israel when he sought to destroy them). 


As a result many scholars of Islam in past centuries, when seeking to 
define the character of Allah, invariably concentrated on what he is 
not. Abu’l Hasan “Ali Al-Ash‘ari, the famous theologian born in 
Basra in the third century after Muhammad's death, gave a very 
negative description of Allah in his Makalat al-Islamiyin. He said he 
had no body, nor object, nor volume. No place could encompass him, 


no time could pass by him. Nothing that could be said of any of his 
creatures could be used to describe him. Nothing, either, that could be 
imagined in the mind or be conceived by fantasy resembles him. Eyes 
cannot see him, harm cannot touch him, nor can joy or pleasure reach 
him. Nothing moves him. Another early Muslim scholar perhaps 
summed up the Muslim position in saying that, whatever you might 
conceive Allah to be, he is not that! 


What, then, can be said positively about Allah? The Qur'an speaks of 
a number of facets of his being, said by Muslims to number ninety- 
nine in all, which define his character and what men can expect from 
him. Thirteen of these are mentioned in the following passage and, in 
the list and catalogue of Allah's ninety-nine names, these occur first in 
the order in which they here appear: 


He is Allah and there is no god besides Him. Knower of all 
things whether concealed or apparent. He is the Compassionate 
(ar-Rahman), the Merciful (ar-Rahim). He is Allah and there is 
no god besides Him: the Sovereign (al-Malik), the Holy (al- 
Quddus), the Peaceful (as-Salaam), the Faithful (al-Mu‘min), 
the Protector (al-Muhaymin), the Mighty (al-*Aziz), the Proud 
(al-Jabbar), the Supreme (al-Mutakabbir). Glory be to Allah 
above what is associated (with him)! He is Allah, the Creator 
(al-Khaliq), the Maker (al-Bari’), the Designer (al-Musawwir). 
To Him belong the most beautiful names (al-asmaa~ al-husnaa). 
Surah 59:22-24 


All these names, however, are not regarded as facets of Allah's own 
personal being. In fact some Muslim scholars have believed and 
taught that they are purely attributes and that Allah could, if he 
wished, simply revoke them. They are said to be traits which govern 
his relationship and dealings with his creation and do not indicate any 
particular virtue in his own being or character. 


The famous theologian Abu Hamid at-Tusi al-Ghazzali, who lived in 
the fifth century after Muhammad, wrote a book on the ninety-nine 
names of Allah which he titled al-Magqsad al-Asna. Speaking of the 


Qur'anic title al-Wadud ("the Loving One") which appears twice in 
the book (Surah 11:90, 85:14), he states that while it is Allah's 
intention to do good towards mankind and be compassionate, he 
himself remains above the feeling of love. His "love" must be 
determined solely as his purpose to approve of and show favour 
towards those who seek him. He is above the empathy associated with 
human compassion, thus his love and mercy are desired in respect of 
their objects only for their own prosperity and benefit and not because 
of any sympathy or emotion. 


In conclusion one is left with a somewhat static concept of God in 
Islam. It would be an honour to him to say that, even though he might 
be moved deep within his spirit with feeling and heartfelt emotion at 
any time, he could be relied on always to act consistently with his 
own perfect character. The Allah of the Qur'an, however, is 
unchanging simply because he has no character as such. He is what he 
is. The correctness of the human attitude to him comes purely in 
acknowledging him rather than in knowing him personally. His 
absolute unity and distinctness from all that he has created keep him 
aloof from the universe — an almost lonely God in need of no one's 
company. From this concept comes the Muslim's response to Allah 
and his attitude towards himself — born to be a servant under 
obligation to conform to codes of conduct and patterns of religious 
worship prescribed by his Creator who has the right to do as he 
pleases, whose actions he may not question, and to whom he will give 
account of his life. 


2. MEN AND WOMEN AS THE SERVANTS OF ALLAH 


THE WHOLE CREATION FORMED SOLELY FOR ALLAH'S 
SERVICE 


The dominion of Allah over all things leads, perforce, to the dogma 
that the universe and everything in it was created solely for his 
service. Unlike the Christian faith, where God's love for mankind led 
him in the person of Jesus Christ to taking the role of a servant to 
redeem a vast number of men and women with the assurance that they 


in time would become the children of God and fellow-heirs with 
Christ, Islam sees their role solely as the servants of God who can 
never hope to share his glory. Allah's prerogative to do as he chooses 
at all times forbids any personal association with men and women 
with whom he might otherwise be bound to fulfil his own obligations 
pursuant to any covenant he might have made with them. Allah's self- 
sufficiency and mankind's dependence on him and its commitment to 
his service is summed up in these words: 


I have not created jinn and mankind except to serve me. I require 
no sustenance from them nor do I desire that they should feed 
me. For Allah is He who is the Provider, All-Powerful, the 
Steadfast. Surah 51:56 


Even the angels are called ‘ibaadun-Rahmaan, "servants of the 
Compassionate", in the Qur'an (Surah 43:19). There is an unbrid- 
geable gap between Allah and all that he has created. No personal or 
intimate relationship between them is possible. The function of every 
creature in the universe is summed up in this emphatic declaration: 


For every (creature) that is in the heavens and the earth cannot 
come to the Compassionate except as a servant. Surah 19:93 


Hence the very title of the Muslim faith, /slam — "Submission", 
whereby all true believers bow in service to their Master above the 
heavens. Not that Allah has no real interest in what happens to men 
and women, nor can he be said to be indifferent towards them. In the 
Qur'an as much attention is given to mankind as to Allah himself. 
Man's nature, behaviour, psychology, his duties and ultimate destiny 
are as much the concern of the book as the sovereignty of Allah 
himself. The salvation of human beings is one of the most important 
themes in the book and, as the Qur'an emphasises again and again, it 
would not have been sent down had Allah's intention been otherwise. 
The fate of mankind is set out in the Qur'an not as something to be 
determined by Allah's whims or fancies but as the supreme purpose of 
Allah's decrees which he will not change. 


Nonetheless, as Allah is seen to be the Lord of his servants rather than 
as, in the Christian Bible, the Father of his children, his role in the 
relationship between God and man is to assert his majesty and power. 
The true ‘abd (servant) of Allah is therefore to be concerned primarily 
with virtues pertaining to submissive service. Humility, modesty, 
unquestioning obedience and conformity to prescribed forms of 
worship are therefore seen to be the most prominent characteristics of 
a man of God rather than, as in Christianity, love, joy, selflessness, 
longsuffering and a forgiving disposition. A true Muslim pays careful 
attention to the revealed will of Allah, seeking to obey his commands 
without so much as a murmur. The lordship of Allah and the call to 
service is again emphasised here: 


Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is between them! 
So serve Him (fa*abudh’) and be patient in His service (ibada) — 
do you know of any (who can be) named with him? Surah 19:65 


In the Qur'an it is not surprising, therefore, to find so much 
importance being attached to terms like ta’ah, "obedience"; qunut, 
"humbleness"; khushu’, "submissiveness" and _ ftadarru’,  "self- 
abasement". These all stand in contrast to a stubborn refusal to obey 
Allah's revelations which is logically seen to be the evidence of a 
hardened heart and the spirit of a man who will not be a servant of 
Allah. The Qur'an particularly deals with this as the pervading mood 
of the times of Jahiliyyah, the "Times of Ignorance" before Islam, and 
as the reason for the rejection of the Qur'anic revelation by the 
unbelievers of Muhammad's day. 


Confidence in human power, ability or inventiveness are seen as 
typical of the spirit that prevents a man becoming an ‘abd of Allah, so 
likewise the determination not to acknowledge authority or to assert 
self-independence. Indeed these were the very traits of the pre-Islamic 
Arabian character. The Qur'an speaks of an occasion where the 
unbelievers fiercely opposed Muhammad and became hot-tempered. 
The word used in the text to describe this is hamiyyah which means a 
burning determination to defend one's position. The Qur'an 
specifically calls it the hamiyyatal-jahiliyyah, the fiery opposition 


typical of that characterising the times of ignorance before Islam. In 
contrast, however, Allah sent down his peace and tranquillity to his 
Apostle and to the believers. The word used to contrast the two spirits 
is sakinah, similar in meaning to the Hebrew shechinah (Surah 
48:26). The glory of Allah is his own sense of being at peace with 
himself and it is this spirit which should characterise those who are 
truly his servants. 


Pre-Islamic Arabs were proudly attached to their tribes and would 
avenge anyone offended or injured by the member of another tribe no 
matter what the cause (whether justified or not). They would also 
refuse to accept anything that undermined their sense of self-dignity 
and would fiercely react to anyone who humiliated them in any way. 
This was the core of Arab haughtiness prior to Islam. *Abid ibn al- 
Abras, a poet from those times, wrote in his Diwan (Vol.40, v.20): 
"We refuse resolutely to submit to another's direction, whoever he 
may be! On the contrary we make all men obey our directions and that 
without bit and bridle". It was this arrogant spirit that Muhammad saw 
as the cause of opposition to his message, the unwillingness to 
humbly submit and to become the servant of another, in this case 
Allah himself. 


Jews and Christians are not charged generally with the same pride of 
unbelief but they are reproached for believing themselves to be the 
sons of Allah and his beloved children. If so, why does Allah punish 
them for their sins? No indeed, they are only men, men among the 
whole of mankind whom Allah created to be his servants. For to Allah 
alone belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth (Surah 5:20). 
This constant theme is applied to Jesus Christ himself in the Qur'an: 


The Messiah does not disdain to be a servant of Allah, nor the 
angels who are nearest (to him). Surah 4:172 


In another verse the Qur'an, speaking of Jesus, bluntly declares in 
huwa illa ‘abd — "he was no more than a servant" (Surah 43:59). It is 
very interesting to find a narrative in the Qur'an where Jesus himself 
is said to have proclaimed inni ‘abdullah — "1 am a servant of Allah" 


(Surah 19:30). The passage states that, when he was born, Mary's 
kinsfolk charged her with having a child out of wedlock and, after she 
had pointed to the baby Jesus in the cradle, he made an oration 
beginning with this declaration. The incident has no parralel in the 
Bible but does have one in an old apocryphal Gospel known, 
significantly, only from an Arabic text. It is known as The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy and its author is unknown. The story of Jesus 
speaking from the cradle is repeated at the beginning of the book, 
except that here he is recorded as saying to his mother Mary ‘inni 
huwa Yasu~ ibnullah, "I am Jesus the Son of God", going on to 
declare that he is that Word, which he sent, which the Angel Gabriel 
had announced to her, and that his Father had sent him as a blessing to 
the nations. The whole story appears to be an apocryphal adaptation 
of a similar story in Buddhism where Buddha himself is said to have 
spoken to his mother while an infant, but significantly the Qur'an, 
maintaining consistency with its own teaching that the Messiah was 
only a servant of Allah, has changed the original statement attributed 
to Jesus that he is the Son of God. 


ALLAH'S SOVEREIGN CONTROL OVER HIS SERVANTS 


Muhammad, likewise, is no more than a servant of Allah, but this 
designation is one of honour ("Our servant" — Surah 2:23) signifying 
one who is in harmony with Allah's purposes and obedient to his will. 
All true believers are likewise regarded as honourable servants. In a 
chapter given to repeating the major incidents in some of the lives of 
the former prophets, they are called ‘ibaadallahil-mukhlasiin, "the 
devoted servants of Allah" on five occasions (Surah 37:160, 169 etc) 
and ‘ibaadinal-mu‘miniin, "Our believing servants" on four occasions. 
There is no sense of being in bondage to servitude in the Qur'an, 
rather the concept is one of a harmonious and peaceful relationship 
where Allah and the believers are on the same wavelength as they 
humbly bow to his commands. 


Allah is accordingly constantly said to be gentle with his servants 
(Surah 2:207), that he always looks upon them and sees their actions 
and trials at all times (Surah 3:15), that he is never unjust towards 


them (Surah 3:182), but that he remains at all times omnipotent over 
them (Surah 6:18). It is this last facet of the relationship, however, 
that brings back into focus the fact that Allah ultimately has no 
responsibility towards anyone and cannot be held accountable by 
anyone, even if he be a believer or one of his prophets. They remain, 
simply, his servants and no more. 


Therefore, even among the believers, Allah nonetheless distributes his 
gifts and favours as he chooses and no one can question why one 
should be preferred above another. No one can ask why, for example, 
he should have chosen to show his favours to the Children of Israel in 
times past when he sent them the Prophethood and the Scripture, but 
does so no longer. It is all according to his own power and command 
alone. 


Exalted above the ranks is the Possessor of the Throne. He sends 
the Spirit from His Command (‘amr) upon those of his servants 
whom he pleases that he may warn them of the Day of 
Reckoning. Surah 40:15 


Allah's dominion over his servants gives him the right to benefit 
whomever he wills (Surah 7:128) and bestow special guidance 
likewise on anyone of his own choice as he pleases (Surah 6:88). No 
one can question his acts — whether it is pain or pleasure, it is as he 
wills (Surah 10:107). He enlarges or restricts according to his own 
discretion (Surah 28:82). This total supremacy over all his own 
people has led at times to a somewhat fatalistic attitude among 
Muslims. Whatever happens, whether for good or evil, is according to 
his will. If no one can resist it, why strive for one's own advancement 
at all? Simply take what comes for it will surely come just as he 
purposes. This attitude pervades the mentality of many Muslims. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find traditions in the Hadith literature 
describing incidents at the beginning of creation where Allah is seen 
to be predetermining all human actions and the destiny of all men 
according to his purposes before they even come into existence. One 
such narrative reads: 


Umar b. al-Khattab reported: I heard that the Apostle of Allah 
(may peace be upon him) was questioned and he replied: The 
Lord created Adam, then moved His right hand on his back and 
brought out issues and said: We have created them for Heaven: 
these will do actions befitting heavenly persons. Then He moved 
His left hand on his back and brought out issues and said: We 
have created then for Hell and these will do actions befitting 
Hell. (Muwatta Imam Malik, p.374). 


The Qur'an itself supports the concept that those who are guided on 
the right path are only on it because of Allah's predetermined decree 
that they should be, and that those who go astray do so because Allah 
has expressly left them to do so. Yet for such there will be no 
Protector besides Allah and they will be thrown into the fierceness of 
hellfire because they rejected his signs and disbelieved in the 
resurrection as they were destined to do (Surah 17:97-98). It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find Muslims expressing a fatalistic view of 
life and their destiny. Another tradition has a very interesting story 
about the beginning of creation in that it appears to exonerate Adam 
from his transgression according to the principle that he was only 
doing what he was predestined to do: 


Abu Huraira reported Allah's Messenger (may peace be upon 
him) as saying: There was an argument between Adam and 
Moses. Moses said: Are you that Adam whose lapse caused you 
to get out of Paradise? Adam said to him: Are you that Moses 
whom Allah selected for his Messengership, for His 
conversation, and you blame me for an affair which had been 
ordained for me before I was created? This is how Adam came 
the better of Moses. (Sahih Muslim, Vol.4, p.1396). 


The Qur'an declares that it is indeed a message to all the worlds and to 
whoever wishes to go straight, but no one shall unless Allah, the Lord 
of the worlds, so wills (Surah 81:27-29). Therefore, although there 
may be a felicitous relationship between Allah and his servants, they 
are only so because he has chosen to draw them into his path and he 
therefore is entitled to remain in total control over them, dealing with 


them as he wishes. This is the heart of the mind and spirit of a 
Muslim, very different from the Christian knowledge of God the 
Father who, in his love for those whom he has called to be his own 
children, will never deal capriciously with them but will bring them 
safely into his kingdom and glory. 


3. THE REBELLIOUS SPIRIT PERVADING MANKIND 
MANKIND CREATED FOR TROUBLE AND ANXIETY 


The Qur'an does not teach a doctrine of original sin as the Bible does 
but it does nevertheless teach that the majority of mankind lives in 
enmity towards God. It gives a forthright indictment of the human 
race generally in the following passage: 


Verily we have created mankind for trouble. Does he think that 
no one has power over him? When he says "I have consumed an 
abundance of wealth" does he think no one sees him? Have We 
not given him two eyes, a tongue and two lips and shown him 
the two highways? But he has not hastened to the steep (path). 
Surah 90:4-11 


At the same time the Qur'an teaches that Allah has been gracious 
towards the nations, revealing to them his ayat ("signs") and sending 
to them his prophets and messengers. He would find a people 
depressed in suffering and adversity but would lift them up so that 
they might learn humility. Their suffering would be changed into 
prosperity and, if only they had believed in him and feared him, all 
kinds of blessings in heaven and earth would have been showered 
upon them. Nonetheless they continued to reject his truths so that he 
had to call them to account for their misdeeds (Surah 7:94-96). 


The only correct response to Allah's grace is declared to be a spirit of 
shukr, an attitude of "thankfulness" or gratitude towards him. In the 
Qur'an iman (faith) and shukr are often almost synonymous 
terms. The opposite is kufr, "unbelief" or "ingratitude". Yet it is this 
very spirit of ungratefulness that pervades human thinking and so the 
Qur'an says: 


Verily man is ungrateful to his Lord. And to that he bears 
witness and passionate is his love of indulgence. Surah 100:6-& 


The only hope for rebellious men is to repent and to ask forgiveness 
of Allah. Even though they be the nearest relatives of those who are 
believers, if they persist in ingratitude and unbelief forgiveness will 
be forbidden to them (Surah 9:113). Were Muhammad himself to ask 
forgiveness for them up to seventy times, Allah will not forgive them 
because they have rejected him — and Allah does not guide those who 
are perversely rebellious (Surah 9:80). Worst of all is the attitude of 
all unbelievers that they possess an istaghna, a "self-sufficiency" apart 
from Allah. Such a stance is the ultimate in perversity (Surah 96:6-7). 


Much attention is given in the Qur'an to this spirit of general unbelief 
and hard-heartedness in the hearts of most men towards Allah. Only 
those who have faith and do righteous deeds, holding patiently to the 
truth, are excepted from the blunt declaration that "Indeed man is in 
ruin" (Surah 103:3). Although the Qur'an does not teach, as the Bible 
does, that men by nature are in bondage to sin and wickedness and 
cannot save their own souls without the grace of God, it does confirm 
a universal tendency in the human race towards ungodliness and 
wrongdoing. It comes very close to the Biblical theme in the 
following verse: 


I do not claim that my soul is innocent for man is prone to evil. 
Surah 12:53 


In another passage the Qur'an exposes the human inclination towards 
fretfulness when dependence on Allah is overlooked and men are left 
entirely to their own devices: 


Verily man was created anxious, fretful when evil touches him 
but mean-spirited when good reaches him. Surah 70:19-21 


One of the commonest words in the Qur'an describing the essence of 
all transgression towards Allah is dhulm meaning "wrong". False- 
worship is said to be the greatest wrongdoing of all (Surah 31:14). 
The word is used mainly in the context of wrongs done by men 
towards their fellow human beings such as injustice, deceit, fraud and 


the like. On numerous occasions it is said that in so behaving men 
commit dhulm al-nafs, that is, they harm their own souls (Surah 
2:57). On the other hand no one can ever accuse Allah of dhulm in his 
dealings with mankind. Only strict justice tempers every decree of 
Allah towards his creatures. The wrongdoing that men do brings its 
own misfortunes upon them and when they suffer because of their 
folly it is because of the deeds their own hands have brought forth. 
For indeed Allah does no wrong (dhulm) towards his servants (Surah 
22:10). The Qur'an, at times, attributes this spirit of wrongdoing not 
only to men individually but also to nations and even to social 
ideologies and structures. Nonetheless such wrongdoing is not seen as 
an affront to the glory of Allah but rather as a false course likely to 
cause those who follow it severe damage and injury. The theme here 
remains the same, however, namely that the tendency towards 
wrongdoing is prevalent among men and is the course most of them 
will pursue. 


A SICKNESS IN THE HEARTS OF THE HYPOCRITES 


Apart from the perversity of unbelievers generally the Qur'an singles 
out one group in particular as being guilty of far more than simple 
wrongdoing. These are the munafigun, the "hypocrites" who feign 
belief in Allah or allegiance to the community of believers while their 
hearts are far from them. Such people were regarded by Muhammad 
as particularly detestable. A group of them in Medina outwardly 
professed allegiance to his cause when he first became the leader of 
the people there but, again and again, proved to be entirely 
undependable and, at worst, secretly hostile towards the believers. 
Their leader was one “Abdullah ibn Ubayy who at times took sides 
with Muhammad but at others deserted him with his own followers. 
This happened just before the famous Battle of Uhud and the 
depletion of the Muslim ranks led partly to their defeat. About one- 
third of the army Muhammad had assembled deserted him just before 
the conflict and returned to Medina when it was apparent that the 
Muslims intended to fight the battle outside the city. “Abdullah's 
followers preferred to defend their homes near the city. 


Nonetheless the Qur'an sees this inclination towards double- 
mindedness as something far more than disloyalty towards the 
Muslim community. It is a malady in the very mentality of those who 
have it. On no less than thirteen occasions the book links the 
munafiqun ("hypocrites") with "those in whose hearts is a disease”. 
The maradh is a "sickness" in their hearts which makes them attempt 
to mislead believers (Surah 8:49). The constant use of the two 
expressions side-by-side suggests that they are intended to be 
synonymous. It would probably be most appropriate to say that 
Muhammad was nauseated by them and their fickleness. He obviously 
regarded them as a dangerous group whose loyalty was likely to turn 
to hostility at any time. 


While dhulm covers all kinds of wrongdoing, whether social, moral or 
religious, nifag ("hypocrisy") is seen to be solely in the religious 
realm. As Muhammad saw himself not only as the political leader in 
Medina but also as the Prophet of Allah to the nations it is perhaps not 
surprising that he viewed their inconstancy first and foremost as a 
challenge to the sincerity of his prophetic convictions. It also explains 
why he saw them as possessed of a sickness in their hearts. The 
Qur'an regards them as worse than unbelievers, much in the same way 
as Jesus regarded the religious Pharisees of his own day. It defines 
them as follows: 


The hypocrites seek to outwit Allah but he will outwit them. 
When they stand up to pray, they stand listlessly, to be seen of 
men but holding Allah litthe in remembrance. (They are) 
distracted all the time, given to neither one nor the other. For 
those whom Allah leads astray you will not find a way. Surah 
4:142 


Their casual indifference is seen to be their undoing. The Biblical 
rebuke for being neither cold nor hot but generally lukewarm 
(Revelation 3:16) seems to have a parallel here. They are not seen to 
be halfhearted believers but the worst of Allah's enemies whose 
eternal destiny has already been sealed and determined: 


Indeed the hypocrites are the rebellious (ones). And Allah has 
promised the hypocrites, both men and women, and unbelievers 
the Fire of Hell therein to dwell. It is sufficient for them. Allah 
has cursed them and there awaits them a lasting chastisement. 
Surah 9:67-68 


Not only are they boldly reprobated but it is also said that they will be 
thrown into the deepest parts of the Fire (Surah 4:145). A brief 
analysis of some of the specific occasions of their opposition to 
Muhammad during his last ten years at Medina will show why he 
detested them so much and regarded them as worse than unbelievers. 
One passage says of them: 


They are those who believe and then disbelieve. Then they 
believe (again), then they disbelieve (again), then they increase 
their disbelief. Allah will neither forgive them nor guide them on 
the way. Announce to the hypocrites that there is for them a 
grievous penalty. Surah 4:137-138 


At times it appears that they would publicly acknowledge that 
Muhammad was sent as the Messenger of Allah while in their hearts 
they wished it were otherwise. They might take oaths to convince the 
Muslims that they were sincere but this was only to give them an 
opportunity to obstruct others from the path of Allah (Surah 63:1-2). 
In a typically derogatory passage Muhammad 1s instructed about them 
as follows: 


When you look at them their bodies please you and when they 
speak you listen to their words. They are like propped-up 
timbers. They think every cry is against them. They are the 
enemy — so beware of them. Allah curses them! How they are 
deluded! Surah 63:4 


The same chapter makes a brief reference to an incident where they 
went out with Muhammad in an expedition against the Banu Mustaliq. 
~Abdullah ibn Ubayy then suggested that if they were to return to the 
city (Medina) they, the "more honourable" group, would expel "the 
meaner" group, namely the Prophet and his followers who had come 


up from Mecca. The Qur'an, however, states that true honour belongs 
to Allah alone even though they know it not (Surah 63:8). 


In another passage the hypocrites and, again, "those in whose hearts is 
a sickness", are rebuked for deliberately stirring up sedition in the city 
(Surah 33:60) while on another occasion they are upbraided for 
falsely making promises to the Jews around the city that they would 
stand by them if they were attacked or exiled (Surah 59:11). It is 
known that they proved to be totally unreliable when their help was 
really needed. 


Mankind in general is not highly esteemed in the Qur'an. There is a 
rebellious spirit pervading the human race and only in a true 
repentance and turning to Allah as submissive Muslims is there a hope 
of forgiveness and acceptance with him. 


4. FAITH IN THE HEART OF TRUE BELIEVERS 
THE CHARACTER OF BELIEVERS IN THE QUR'AN 


One of the commonest words in the Qur'an is amana meaning "to 
believe". More than anything else true Muslims are characterised by 
this one prime virtue, namely to believe in Allah and his will as 
revealed in the book. One of the names of Allah himself in the Qur'an 
is Al-Mu*min, "The Faithful One", the word coming from the same 
roots as amana. Again and again the address to the followers of Islam 
commences Yaa ayyuhallathiina aamanuu, "O you who believe!" A 
typical verse containing this injunction as well as a call to project the 
character of a true believer reads: 


O you who believe! Bow down and prostrate yourselves and 
serve your Lord and do good so that you may prosper. Surah 
22217 


The prevalence of idolatry throughout the Arabian Peninsula during 
the time of Muhammad led him to seeing the issue between true faith 
and falsehood being confined to one simple principle. Belief in Allah 
as the only true God, summed up in the fundamental testimony "There 
is no god but Allah", was regarded as the dividing line between a true 
Muslim and an unbeliever. He had trouble in the later years of his 


mission with the Jewish and Christian belief in God which was also 
monotheistic in emphasis, especially when they rejected him as the 
Apostle of Allah, as his whole vocation in Mecca had been built on 
the basic premise that he was the standard-bearer of Allah's truth 
against the falsehoods of the pagan Arabian idolaters. He solved the 
problem by eventually accusing the Jews and Christians of associating 
partners to Allah as well (Surah 9:30). To him Muslim faith had one 
exclusive character — true Muslim believers were committed to an 
exercise of faith in Allah alone. The following verse sums up the basic 
conviction very succinctly: 


Say: He is the Compassionate. We believe in Him, and towards 
Him we put our trust. Soon you will know who is in manifest 
error. Surah 67:29 


True belief naturally is not just an assent to the reality of Allah, it 
requires a heartfelt commitment to his will. It is only through genuine 
repentance, the Qur'an teaches, that believers can hope to ultimately 
be forgiven and admitted to Paradise (Surah 66:8). In another place 
the Qur'an declares that they are overflowing in their love for Allah 
(Surah 2:165). A true believer is therefore seen to be enthusiastically 
committed to his faith in Allah, it is the essential witness of his whole 
being. By this faith he can discern the reality of Allah in all things 
even when he uses similitudes of small things such as gnats and other 
tiny creatures of the earth. Those who believe recognise the truth from 
their Lord while the unbelievers are led astray into ignorance (Surah 
2:26). 


True believers are commanded to be consistent in their devotion to 
Allah, to obey him and his Apostle, to give response to them both 
when they are called to follow the path that leads to life. They are also 
commanded not to betray the trust of Allah and his Apostle nor to 
misuse what has been entrusted to them. Their possessions and 
offspring are but a trial to see whether their hearts are committed to 
Allah with whom lies their highest reward. As long as they fear Allah 
he will grant them a criterion (furgan) to distinguish good from evil 


(Surah 8:20-29). It is in the constancy of true faith that they will find 
true peace: 


(It is to) those who believe and whose hearts are at rest in the 
remembrance of Allah, for it is in the remembrance of Allah that 
hearts find their leisure. Surah 13:28 


The summons is constantly to an undivided loyalty towards Allah. 
The believers' profession of faith in him must not be distracted in any 
way by the setting of their affections on anything else apart from him 
such as their riches or their children. Anything that takes a man away 
from the remembrance of Allah will cause him one or other form of 
loss in the end (Surah 63:9). Indeed there is even a severe warning in 
the Qur'an that one's own wife and children may be the enemies of the 
believers — they are to beware of anything that might take them away 
from their faith (Surah 64:14). The good news which Allah sends 
them as long as they are faithful to him is the assurance that they are a 
liberated people with a very high rank before him (Surah 10:2). 


The road of faith is furthermore seen to be one where many trials will 
come across the path of believers to test them. They should not lose 
heart for they must learn to master themselves and their trials if they 
are true in faith. If they are injured in any way they must remember 
that other believers before them have likewise been wounded and yet 
have kept their faith. Times of varying fortunes are sent to prove those 
that believe and so that Allah may himself find ranks of witnesses and 
martyrs for Islam (Surah 3:139-140). It is a hard path sent to try and 
prove those who truly believe in Allah and his Apostle: 


Allah tries those who believe and purges unbelievers. Did you 
think you could enter Paradise without Allah knowing those who 
struggled and knowing the patient? Surah 3:141-142 


Those who believe are elsewhere said to be those who also do deeds 
of righteousness, who establish regular prayers and charity. The mark 
of a true Muslim accordingly is one who believes in the oneness of 
Allah and fervently follows the path of faith before him. 


There is more to true faith, however. Believers make up an ummah, a 
community of those who are submissive to Allah (Surah 2:128). They 
are said to be the best of peoples in the Qur'an (Surah 3:110). 
Mankind had originally been created as one single nation of peoples 
(Surah 10:19) and it was only the stubborn unbelief of most of them 
that led to the human race becoming a multitude of people hostile to 
God. The ummah of those who truly believe, however, though 
possibly made up of only a minority of the people who live on the 
earth, is also one ummah, a body of Muslims whose corporate 
devotion must be to Allah alone (Surah 21:92). 


SEEKING OUT THE FACE OF ALLAH, THE GREAT 
UNSEEN ONE 


The Qur'an takes the essence of true belief in Allah further than this, 
however. Not only is real faith seen in the exercise of good deeds and 
a general conformity to the will of Allah as revealed in his holy 
scripture but it has an element of a trust in something that is unseen. It 
is the hope of ultimately seeing his face that should inspire the faithful 
to remain steadfast on the road of faith. 


There are two realms according to the Qur'an, the world of the unseen 
and invisible (‘alam al-ghayb) and the world of what is visible and 
tangible (‘alam ash-shahadah). Only the latter realm is at man's 
disposal but Allah reigns over them both. The invisible realm is his 
alone. From his standpoint there cannot be anything that is invisible 
for he sees and knows all things, but there are some things that he has 
hidden from his servants. It is a confession of genuine faith to 
acknowledge his right as Creator of all things to conceal some things 
though he is aware of them all: 


Say, O Allah! Creator of the heavens and the earth! Knower of 
the Invisible and the Visible! Surah 39:46 


It is a very common theme in the Qur'an. Allah himself is called Al- 
Ghayb, "The Unseen One" (Surah 2:3) and it is part of his majesty to 
keep himself hidden from his creatures. Muhammad himself was quite 
disturbed when unbelievers would not simply believe in the testimony 


of Allah through his preaching but demanded all kinds of proof of his 
existence and power. He was warned that they would charge him to 
declare the time of the final hour of judgment: 


Men will ask you concerning the Hour. Say: The knowledge of 
that belongs to Allah alone. And what will make you ever 
understand? Perhaps the Hour is nigh! Surah 33:63 


On another occasion they demanded to know when the punishment he 
was threatening them with for disbelieving in his preaching was 
coming. He had warned them that Allah would overthrow their city. 
He was told to respond to them as follows: 


Say: "I do not know whether what you are threatened with is 
near or whether my Lord will appoint a longer term for it. He 1s 
the knower of the Unseen (al-ghayb) and to no one does he 
disclose what is concealed (ghaybih)." Surah 72:25-26 


Another passage strongly emphasises this theme. How can the 
unbelievers say that there are gods beside Allah? He originated the 
creation and gives sustenance to all men from both heaven and earth. 
None in the heavens or on the earth knows the Unseen except Allah, 
nor can they perceive when they shall be called to judgment. Still less 
can their knowledge comprehend the hereafter (Surah 27:64-66). 


Whenever Muhammad was challenged to bring forth a sign in proof 
of his mission he would revert to this premise. The Unseen belongs to 
Allah alone and he himself is hidden within its realm. To command 
him to prove himself is to arrogantly expect him to relinquish the 
order of the visible and invisible which he has decreed. 


They say: "Why is not a sign sent down to him from his Lord?" 
Say: "The Unseen belongs to Allah. So wait! I too will wait with 
you!" Surah 10:20 


Even believers cannot expect him to disclose what is concealed by his 
decree. He has promised that, as soon as the good has been separated 
from the evil, he will deliver the believers from their state, but he will 
not disclose to them the secrets of the Unseen (Surah 3:179). Those 
who believe without seeing are the blessed. As long as they realise his 


presence as if they saw him they are men of genuine faith. They need 
only to purify themselves and to establish prayer to fulfil the will of 
their Lord though he remains unseen (Surah 35:18). 


The goal of every believer is to seek to ultimately see the Face of 
Allah (wajhullah). Though unseen he stands face-to-face with his own 
and their spiritual well-being is best promoted by pursuing the 
knowledge of his will, though they see him not, as if they were 
standing directly in front of him. The principle is stated in this verse: 


Allah sets on the right path whomever he pleases. Whatever 
good you give benefits your own souls, and you will only do so 
seeking the Face of Allah. Whatever good you give will be 
returned to you and you will not be dealt with unjustly. Surah 
272 


This same theme is repeated in another similar passage where the 
heart of true faith is again seen to be the putting away of everything 
else to seek the countenance of Allah. This is perceived to be the sure 
mark of a sincere believer: 


Those who spend their wealth to increase their own purity and 
seek no favour from anyone expecting a reward in return, these 
are those who desire only the Face of their Lord Most High, and 
surely they will be satisfied. Surah 92:18-21 


Although he is presently unseen while the universe stands fully 
apparent before mankind, at the end what is visible will be seen to 
have been transient while only his Face will remain (Surah 28:88). 
All true believers will then be satisfied with the sight of his glory and 
all else will be forgotten. The reality of Allah, the only true God, is 
once again seen to be central to all that the Qur'an teaches and true 
faith in the heart of a believer will lead him towards the awareness of 
Allah at all times. The final destiny is stated clearly in these words: 


All that is on the earth will perish, but will abide the Face of 
your Lord, the Majestic, the Noble. Surah 55:26-27 


If it should be asked what is meant by the "Face of Allah" the Qur'an 
defines it as the Splendour of his bounteous goodness in meeting the 


need of every creature in the heavens and the earth (Surah 55:29). It is 
also interpreted to be his whole countenance for, whichever direction 
a man may turn, there is the Face of Allah — for Allah is the All- 
Pervading, the All-Knowing (Surah 2:115). 


Anyone seeking his reward with his Lord must perform the basic duty 
of a Muslim — to submit to the Face of Allah (aslama wajhullah) and 
to always do what is right and good (Surah 2:112). The expression is 
a very common one in the Qur'an (Surah 30:38, etc) and it is set forth 
as the prime aim of all who do not now see Allah but hope to see him 
face-to-face and to be accepted by him. 


The character of a true believer is defined in the Qur'an in very clear 
terms. A true Muslim is one who believes in Allah alone, who seeks 
to do his will, who joins the body of believers, and who directs his 
face to the One who is presently Unseen but who 1s facing his servants 
in return. Such is said to be the only course that leads to the rewards 
and delights of Paradise while those who reject the knowledge of 
Allah, for whatever reason and in whatever manner, will be the losers 
on the Last Day. 


Chapter Four 


The Origins and Sources of the Qur'an 


1. FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN THE QUR'AN TEXT 
EXAMPLES OF NON-ARABIC WORDS IN THE QUR'AN 


The Qur'an on numerous occasions proclaims that it has been sent 
down as an Arabic Qur'an (Surah 12:2, 13:37, 42:7) so that its 
teaching would be plain to those who heard it. Throughout the 
Muslim world the Arabic language is revered as the speech of the 
Book of Allah and all translations of the Qur'an into whatever 
language are regarded as inferior to the Arabic original. Islamic 


legend goes so far as to declare that Arabic must be the language of 
heaven. Furthermore, because the book is said to have been revealed 
by Allah to Muhammad, it is presumed that it is a perfect Scripture 
dependent on nothing other than his omniscient will and knowledge. 
Nothing could have come from a human source or have been learnt by 
the Prophet from other backgrounds. 


There are telling evidences, however, that much of the Qur'an has 
been derived from Jewish, Christian, Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
origins. To begin with it seems appropriate to mention that numerous 
words in the book, some of which have become the most sacred of 
expressions to Muslims, are not of a truly Arabic origin but are 
derived from other languages. In a way this is to be expected as the 
Qur'an, being a text which declares its association with the Judeo- 
Christian prophetic heritage rather than the pagan idolatry of 7th- 
century Arabia, is likely to contain a number of words more familiar 
to foreigners than to Arabs. 


The very word gur'an, which occurs some seventy times in the book 
and means "a recitation", is not derived from an original Arabic word. 
Indeed it is significant to note that there are only four occasions where 
a form of the word garaa’ 1s not used for the revelation of the Qur'an 
text to Muhammad. On one of these it refers to the reading of the 
Scripture that came before the Qur'an (Surah 10:94), on another to a 
book his opponents demanded he should send down to them which 
they could read (Surah 17:93) and on two others to books of fate 
which believers and unbelievers will be made to read on the Last Day 
(Surah 17:71, 69:19). It is clear that every use of the word is in a 
religious context, in particular with the reading of heavenly books. 


The word garaa’ is not an original Arabic word with the simple 
meaning "to read". The verbal noun gur’an itself is not found in 
Arabic writings prior to the Qur'an itself and it must be presumed that 
the word, if not original to the book, is at least contemporary with it. 
The most probable origin of the word is the Syriac Christian word 
giryani meaning the "reading" of a scripture lesson from a lectern in a 
Church. This is very much the sense in which the word is used in the 


Qur'an and there can be little doubt that it is derived from Christian 
sources. 


Numerous other words and names in the Qur'an are derived from alien 
sources. Elijah is mentioned three times by name in the book, as Jlyas 
in Surahs 6:85 and 37:123, and as Ilyasin in Surah 37:130. The latter 
form was apparently used to rhyme his name with the last word of the 
next verse, al-muhsiniin. It is very interesting to note that the word 
has no connection with the original Hebrew name for the prophet but 
is the same as the Greek and Syriac translation of his name from 
which it is clearly derived. The same can be said for the prophet Jonah 
who is called Yunus four times in the Qur'an (Surah 4:163, etc). He is 
called Yonah in the original Hebrew and Yunas in the Greek 
Septuagint and New Testament. The Qur'anic form would appear to 
have been derived from the Syriac form which is exactly the same and 
is obtained originally from the Greek. Although Hebrew and Arabic 
are very similar semitic languages it is intriguing to find Qur'anic 
names for Hebrew prophets being derived from Greek and Syriac 
sources and not from the Hebrew originals. 


There are numerous other similar instances of alien words being 
found in the "pure Arabic" Qur'an but these should suffice as an 
example of the presence of borrowed words and names in the book. 


ALLAH, THE BALANCE AND JEWISH RABBIS IN THE 
QURAN 


It may surprise Muslims to find that the name Allah is likewise 
derived from a foreign word. The common Arabic word for a "god" is 
‘ilah but Allah is a unique term used a proper name for the Lord of the 
Universe. It has been suggested that it is a contraction of al-“ilah, "the 
god", an expression which does occur in some early Arabic texts. 
There is no evidence, however, that it was ever combined into a 
proper name. What is known for certain is that the name appears in 
other Arabic works such as the seven famous poems known as the 
Mu ‘allagat composed shortly before Muhammad's time. It has a direct 
parallel in the Syriac Alaha from which its Arabic form is almost 


certainly derived. Being the name of the Christian God, a 
monotheistic being in contrast with the pagan Arabian deities, it is not 
surprising that it became Arabicised when the concept of one 
Supreme Being began to permeate Arabic belief just prior to 
Muhammad's emphasis on it to the exclusion of all other gods. 


There are two words for a "balance" in the Qur'an, mizan and gistas. 
Both are mentioned on only a few occasions. The latter word gistas 
refers to a balance in the sense of a just and equitable measure which 
a merchant should give after weighing it honestly and correctly 
(Surah 17:35). It was recognised very early on by Muslim 
commentators as a loan-word and one that is not of genuine Arabic 
origin. Scholars such as as-Suyuti, ath-Tha°alabi and as-Sijistani all 
regarded it as borrowed from Greek though its immediate origin is not 
easy to determine. It would seem that it is obtained from the very 
similar Aramaic or Syriac words for "a measure". That it has a foreign 
origin, however, is not seriously doubted. 


The mizan in the Qur'an, however, is said to be an actual scale, "the 
Balance" upon which the deeds of men will be placed to determine 
their final destiny on the Last Day. It is said to be sent down from 
heaven just as the Qur'an had been sent down to Muhammad: 


Allah it is who has sent down the Scripture in Truth and the 
Balance — and what will make you realise that the Hour may 
well be at hand? Surah 42:17 


Those whose scales are found to be heavy are the prosperous who are 
destined to enter the bliss of Paradise but those whose scales are light 
will have lost their souls in the lowest hell (Surah 7:8-9). In this case 
the word for balance, mizan, is a genuine Arabic word but the concept 
of a large Scale on the Last Day is apparently borrowed from foreign 
sources. In an old Persian Pahlavi book predating the Qur'an known as 
the Rashnu it is taught that the Angel of Justice and one of three 
judges of the dead holds the "Balance" in which the deeds of men are 
to be weighed after death. There would be no favouring or excusing of 
any one in deciding the destiny of each individual. 


A similar theme is found in an early apocryphal book known as the 
Testament of Abraham which was known to Origen, a famous early 
Church father and theologian, and which was probably written in 
Egypt by a Jewish convert to Christianity about two centuries after 
Christ. It exists in two Greek recensions and also in an early Arabic 
version. There are obvious parallels between the concept of the 
Balance in this book and the Qur'an. Abraham is said to have seen an 
angel with a Balance in his hand with two angels on either side of it 
recording each man's good and evil deeds. The narrative adds that 
Abraham saw a group whose good and evil deeds were equal standing 
between them both, neither among the saved nor the lost. The Qur'an 
also mentions such a group between the righteous and the wicked who 
will not have entered al-Jannat ("The Garden") but who will have an 
assurance of it (Surah 7:46). A similar account of the Balance is 
found in the famous Egyptian Book of the Dead. It seems that the 
concept of a large Scale on the Last Day to weigh the deeds of men to 
decide their fate is based on a popular legend recorded in various 
apocryphal and mythological works predating the Qur'an. 


Lastly mention should be made of the common Qur'anic word Rabb 
meaning "Lord" used as an impersonal title for God throughout the 
book. In pre-Islamic times the word rabb was used in Aramaic to 
define market-chieftains, army captains and camp masters. Its use in 
connection with deities was rare. Leaders of the Jews, in particular 
their religious teachers, were regularly called rabbis for the same 
reason. They were the "great" men in their communities and this is the 
common meaning of the word rabb in Hebrew and Aramaic. By the 
time of Muhammad, however, the sense of "greatness" had come to be 
applied to Allah himself and so the title Rabb al-alamiin, "Lord of the 
Worlds" (Surah 1:2), arose. 


It seems, however, that Muhammad was unaware of the lesser use of 
the word and so, when he heard that Jews honoured their rabbis whom 
the Qur'an calls their ahbarahum (priests), he accused them of taking 
these leaders as arbabaan, "lords", in derogation of Allah (Surah 
9:31). The word is the plural form of rabb. He obviously did not 


know that the original meaning of the word was a "great" man among 
his people, such as a master or chief, and that it was only later that it 
also became a common title for God as well. In confusion therefore he 
thought the Jews were deifying their priests by calling them "rabbis". 


There is much evidence of foreign elements in the Qur'an. These 
weigh heavily against the book's claim to be a revelation from Allah 
alone in pure Arabic speech. It is to obvious parallels between 
Qur'anic stories and Jewish and Christian apocryphal works, however, 
that one should turn for the best proofs that much of the text of the 
Qur'an is based on legendary and mythical material in writings 
predating it. 


2. TALES FROM JEWISH FOLKLORE IN THE QUR'AN 
THE STORY OF CAIN AND THE BURIAL OF ABEL'S BODY 


By far the greatest number of portions of the Qur'an that can be shown 
to have pre-Islamic origins are those that relate to Jewish folklore and 
other fables that were woven around Biblical narratives in the Old 
Testament. The Qur'an has been described as "a compendium of 
Talmudic Judaism" as a result of the wealth of Midrashic and 
Mishnaic material that has been repeated in it. It is well-known that 
Muhammad could read neither the Scripture of the Jews nor their 
folklore and, as he heard stories of Jewish antiquity repeated in 
market-places and elsewhere, he was unable to distinguish fact from 
fable and both appear side-by-side in his holy book. The evidences 
appear to disprove the claim that the Qur'an was revealed to him from 
above and the conclusion can hardly be resisted that it represents 
various materials that came to him from conversations, story-telling 
and other sources in day-to-day contact with the Jews in Arabia. 


The Qur'anic account of the murder of Abel by his unrighteous 
brother Cain is a typical mixture of elements from the Bible, Midrash 
and Mishnah. It is set out in Surah 5:30-35 and begins with a 
statement that when they each presented an offering to God only the 
sacrifice of one of them was accepted. Thus far it records Biblical 
material (Genesis 4:4) but it then records a dialogue between the two 


brothers (who are not named) in which the one whose offering was 
rejected threatens to slay the other. The righteous brother responds by 
reaffirming his faith in God and states he will not attempt to slay him 
in turn (Surah 5:30-32). There is no parallel for this in Genesis but it 
is typical of the Qur'anic tendency to record conversations between 
unbelievers and the righteous, particularly where the former threaten 
the latter (an experience Muhammad himself endured regularly during 
his years in Mecca). Despite the faithful brother's response his wicked 
brother killed him. The passage then proceeds to add this incident 
which also has no parallel in the Biblical narrative: 


Then Allah sent a raven who scratched in the ground to show 
him how to hide the shame of his brother. Surah 5:34 


There is an analogy, however, to this statement in a rabbinical work of 
Jewish fables and myths known as the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer contained 
in the section of Talmudic writings known as the Midrash. It predates 
the Qur'an by many centuries. In this book it is said that Adam and 
Eve wept when they found Abel's body and did not know what to do 
with it as burial was unknown to them. Then came a raven, whose 
companion had died, and it took its body, scratched in the earth, and 
buried it before their eyes. Adam then decided to do likewise and he 
buried Abel's body in the earth. 


The only difference between the incident in the Qur'an and the story 
in the Midrash is that Cain is recorded as burying Abel's body in the 
former and Adam in the latter. Otherwise the sequel is the same. The 
slight variation is typical of what might be expected in the record of a 
man who was relying exclusively on hearsay and secondary sources 
because he could not read the books his Jewish storytellers were 
quoting. That he has borrowed from a fable in Jewish folklore, 
however, seems obvious. The next verse, however, also can be shown 
to have been derived from Talmudic material, in this case the 
Mishnah. It reads: 


For that reason we inscribed for the Children of Israel that if 
anyone slew another person, other than for murder or spreading 


corruption in the earth, it would be as if he slew all mankind; 
and if anyone saved the life of one it would be as if he had saved 
all mankind. Surah 5:35 


This verse appears to have no connection with the story preceding it. 
Why the life or death of one person whould be as the salvation or 
destruction of all mankind is not clear. The Mishnah, however, has an 
interesting passage indicating its source and the connection between 
them: 


We find it said in the case of Cain who murdered his brother, 
"The voice of thy brother's bloods crieth" (Genesis 4:10). It is 
not said here blood in the singular, but bloods in the plural, that 
is, his own blood and the blood of his seed. Man was created 
single in order to show that to him who kills a single individual 
it shall be reckoned that he has slain the whole race, but to him 
who preserves the life of a single individual it is counted that he 
hath preserved the whole race. Mishnah Sanhedrin 4:5 


This passage shows exactly where the principle of destroying or 
saving the whole race comes from. Because the word for "blood" is in 
the plural in Genesis 4:10 an ingenious rabbi invented the supposition 
that all Abel's offspring had been killed off with him signifying that 
any murderous or life-saving act had universal implications. Clearly 
Muhammad had no knowledge of the source of the theory but, hearing 
it related, he simply set out the rabbi's suppositions as the eternal 
decree of Allah himself! 


ABRAHAM AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IDOLS 


Another narrative in the Qur'an which can be traced to a Jewish fable 
based on a rabbi's interpretation of a Biblical text is the story of 
Abraham and the Idols. The Qur'anic passages state that the patriarch 
one day challenged his people about the errors of their idolatry and, as 
soon as they left him, he confronted their images, asking why they did 
not eat the offerings before them or answer him intelligently (Surah 
37:91-92). He thereupon broke them all except the biggest one. When 
his people called him to account and asked if he had done this, he 


stated it was done by the biggest one, challenging them to ask the 
idols who had done it. When they replied that he knew well their idols 
did not speak, he confronted them with worshipping apart from Allah 
things that could do them neither harm nor good. They were infuraited 
and decided to throw him into a blazing fire (Surah 21:62-68). Allah 
responded, however: 


We said "O Fire! Be cooled and peaceful for Ibrahim". And 
when they devised a stratagem against him we made them the 
losers. Surah 21:69-70 


Abraham was duly delivered from the flames unhurt. The story has no 
counterpart in the Bible but it is a remarkable reproduction of a story 
found in the Midrash Rabbah, yet another example of Jewish fables 
and folklore in the Qur'an. In this book, also predating the time of the 
Qur'an by many centuries, the narrative runs once again very 
similarly. Terah, Abraham's father, was a maker of idols and, while 
Abraham was deputed to watch over them, a woman came in with a 
plate of flour and told him to place it before them. He took a staff, 
broke them all except the largest one, and placed the staff in its hand. 
When he was challenged by his father he said that, when he set the 
food before them, each one demanded to eat it first at which the 
largest one arose, took the staff, and broke them all with it. When his 
father declared that they had no such understanding Abraham replied 
"Do your ears hear what your mouth is saying?" 


It takes very little imagination to again see that Muhammad has 
derived a portion of his Qur'an not from divine revelation but from 
materials obtained from Judaic folklore literature. Yet again, however, 
it can be shown from a Biblical text where the fable came from and 
how it was ignorantly introduced into the Qur'an as a story true to 
history. 


A Jewish scribe, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, in his Targum, misquoted 
Genesis 15:7 which reads "I am the Lord who brought you from Ur of 
the Chaldees". The word Ur is a Babylonian word for the city from 
which Abraham came out and is again mentioned by name in Genesis 


11:31. The word was also used for Israel's holy city Jerusalem. It was 
originally called Ur-Shalim, the "City of Peace". The scribe, however, 
mistook the word to be Or, a Hebrew word meaning "Fire", and took 
the verse to mean "I am the Lord who brought you from the fire of the 
Chaldees". Commenting on this verse he said that this happened at the 
time when Nimrod cast Abraham into the oven of fire because he 
would not worship their idols and the fire was prevented from 
harming him. 


It is most unlikely that the scribe invented the story and he is in all 
probability merely repeating a tradition that had been popular in 
Jewish folklore for some time. It can hardly be suggested, in defence 
of the appearance of the story in the Qur'an, that the Jews had taken a 
true story from the original Torah and turned it into folklore. The 
Qur'an accuses them of declaring their traditional writings to be 
scripture revealed from Allah (Surah 2:79) — it nowhere charges them 
with turning their Holy Scripture into folklore. In this case, as has 
been seen already, the origin of the story can be clearly traced to a 
mistranslation of the original Biblical text. The conclusion can hardly 
be resisted that, once again, the Qur'an repeats stories from Jewish 
legends and folklore. 


That Muhammad was in error in many instances about Jewish history 
is proved again by the name he gives to Abraham's father in the 
Qur'an. His true name was Terah but in the Qur'an he is called Azar. 
This is evidently derived from el-Azar, the name of Abraham's servant 
in the Bible. He appears in Abraham's complaint that, having no son, 
his servant Eliezer will be his heir (Genesis 15:2). The Qur'an 
confuses the name of Abraham's father with his servant. These 
examples all indicate that the Prophet of Islam was often confused 
about the information he was obtaining secondhand from the Jews and 
was unable to prevent historical and other errors from finding their 
way into the Qur'an. 


OTHER JEWISH SOURCES OF QUR'ANIC TEACHINGS 


There are evidences of numerous other Rabbinic legends in the 
Qur'an. The following verse has a Jewish parallel outside the Bible: 


Had we sent down this Qur'an upon a mountain you would have 
seen it humble itself and cleave asunder from fear of Allah. 
Surah 59:21 


In the Targum to Judges 5:5 ("The Mountains quaked before the Lord, 
yon Sinai before the Lord, the God of Israel") the rabbinical legend 
states that Mount Sinai humbled itself in preparation for the reception 
of the Torah, unlike Tabor, Hermon and Carmel which were too proud 
for it. The tradition adds that it was also wrenched from its place 
when the Torah was delivered upon it. 


The Qur'an repeats the occasion when Moses remained up on the 
mountain for several days while his people, impatient below, forged a 
golden calf and worshipped it. Allah is recorded as saying to him: 


We have tested the people in your absence and as-Samiri has led 
them astray. Surah 20:85 


A few verses further on it is said that "the Samiri" (as-Samiri) had 
brought out an image of a calf from the fire before the people which 
they promptly worshipped when it seemed to low like a real calf. In 
the same Midrashic work quoted earlier, Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, it is said 
that the Israelites saw the calf come forth, lowing as it did. Rabbi 
Jehuda stated that Samael, the Jewish Angel of Death according to 
tradition, entered into it and lowed to deceive the people. Quite 
clearly the Qur'anic story is again founded on a Jewish legend, but it 
must be asked why the angel is not mentioned but rather one of the 
people called as-Samiri. The use of the article in the ascription shows 
clearly it was not a man's personal name. Most Muslim commentators 
interpret it to mean "the Samaritan" and, as will be seen, they are 
probably unwittingly right in doing so. The problem, however, is that 
the Samaritans only came into existence as a separate people long 
after the exodus of the Israelites when the incident of the golden calf 
occurred. 


The confusion obviously arises from the time when Jeroboam took 
away a number of the tribes of Israel from the worship of the one true 
God of Israel in Jerusalem at the time when Rehoboam became king 
on the death of Solomon. Jeroboam set up two golden calves in 
Samaria in Dan and Bethel as places of worship in opposition to the 
Temple-worship in Judea. During a later period God spoke against 
this practice through one of his prophets: 


I have spurned your calf, O Samaria. My anger burns against 
them. How long will it be till they are pure in Israel? A 
workman made it, it is not of God. The calf of Samaria shall be 
broken to pieces. Hosea 8:5-6 


It is highly probable that the Jews, who in those days regularly made 
the Samaritans a scapegoat for their problems, had deliberately 
confused this passage with the story of the golden calf in the 
wilderness and had blamed them for this sin as well. Alternatively 
Muhammad had heard a story of the golden calves of Samaria from 
the Jews in Arabia and had confused it with the golden calf which 
Moses destroyed in the wilderness. He may also have confused the 
name of the Angel of Death, Samael, with as-Samiri whom he names 
as the forger of the idol in the Qur'an. He would have been ignorant of 
the fact that the Samaritans had only become a separate people many 
centuries after the exodus. 


These evidences appear to be conclusive in proof that the Qur'an can 
not be regarded as a divine revelation to Muhammad. It contains too 
many of the sort of plagiarisms from local Jewish folklore that would 
have been expected if his material was coming instead from what he 
heard and learnt in conversation with those around him. Another 
typical anachronism of the same kind is found in the Qur'an's citing of 
Haman as Pharaoh's chief at a time when God acted to establish the 
Jews in the land against their attempts to drive them out. Haman's role 
is well-stated except for the fact that he lived many centuries later and 
attempted to wipe out the Jews when he was chief minister to 
Ahasuerus, the King of Persia (Esther 3:1). 


The Qur'an contains a fabulous story about the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon not found in the Biblical record of the event. 
Among other details it states that when Solomon was angry that he 
could not see the Hoopoe among his birds he threatened to punish it 
severely. The Hoopoe, on arriving however, declared it had been 
abroad and had seen a woman ruling over Saba with a magnificent 
throne but worshipping the sun. Solomon sent the bird off with a letter 
to her and, once she had read it, she determined to send him a gift and 
thereafter to visit him (Surah 27:20-42). An almost identical story 
appears in the Second Targum to the Book of Esther in the legendary 
Jewish Talmudic literature, the only real difference being that there 
the bird was a redcock rather than a hoopoe. What is most significant, 
however, is that despite the lengthy narrative in the Qur'an the text 
misses the whole thrust of the purpose of the story — "she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon" (Luke 11:31). 
This fact is not even touched on in the Qur'an even though it is 
emphasised in the Targum narrative as much as in the Bible. 


There is abundant evidence that much of the Qur'an is not derived 
from a revelation from above but from a multitude of legendary 
stories in Jewish folklore and tradition and that, in each case, it 1s 
obvious from minor discrepancies that Muhammad was relying on 
secondary sources for his information. 


3. CHRISTIAN ORIGINS AND INFLUENCES 
TRADITIONS ABOUT MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


One of the unique features of the Qur'an is the attention it pays to 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, who is called Maryam. The nineteenth 
Surah is named after her. She is the only woman mentioned by name 
in the book and is said to have been chosen by Allah and purified 
above all the women of the nations (Surah 3:42). As with many of the 
Jewish sources of the Qur'an here too one finds a mixture of Biblical 
truth mingled with apocryphal Christian material derived from 
legends of later centuries. Once again there are also evidences of 


confusion on Muhammad's part about her life and role as well as some 
glaring anachronisms. 


The Bible says nothing of her childhood but the Qur'an has a short 
narrative about her birth and a prayer which her mother offered to 
God just before she was born. It is recorded in the following verse: 


Behold! A woman of Imran said: "Lord! I dedicate to you what 
is in my womb for your special service. So accept this of me, for 
you are the Hearer, the Knower." Surah 3:35 


The next verse states that she was most surprised to find herself 
delivered of a female child but nonetheless named her Mary and 
pledged herself to God for his protection. The passage goes on to say 
Mary was committed to the care of the priest Zakariyya and, 
whenever he entered her mihrab to see her, he found her supplied with 
food. He asked her whence it came to which she replied that it was 
from Allah who gives sustenance to whom he wills without measure 
(Surah 3:37). A mihrab today is the niche of every mosque which 
gives the direction of Mecca. In this case it must refer to a chamber in 
the very heart of the Jewish Temple (the mihrab in the mosque of 
Cordoba in Spain is in the form of a small chamber), particularly as 
Zakariyya is alone said to have access to her. 


Although Mary's mother is not named both ancient and modern 
Muslim commentaries say that her name was Hannah. The reason is 
that the story in the Qur'an has a parallel in the Protevangelium of 
James the Less, an apocryphal Christian work composed some time 
after the Gospels of the New Testament. In this book there is a 
passage which states that Anna prayed to God, promising to dedicate 
her child, whether male or female, as a gift to God and for his service 
all the days of its life. When the child was born she named it Mary 
and it stayed in the Temple, being fed from above by an angel's hand. 
The similarity between this story and the Qur'anic narrative cannot be 
missed and it is clear where it originated. 


The story is also found in other heretical works such as the Coptic 
History of the Virgin. This book states that she was nourished in the 


Temple like doves and that food was brought to her by the angels of 
God. She would remain constantly in the service of God in the 
Temple while the angels brought her fruits from the Tree of Life in 
heaven. There are many anachronisms in the story that invite further 
inquiry. 


To begin with Mary has clearly been confused with Elijah for he was 
the prophet confined to solitude while ravens fed him with food from 
above (J Kings 17:6). Nevertheless it is the name of Mary's mother in 
this story, Hannah, which indicates where its original composers 
obtained their material. For many centuries earlier a Hannah had 
indeed prayed for a child, promising to dedicate it to God all the days 
of its life (J Samuel 1:11). This Hannah, however, was the mother of 
Samuel who, when he was born, was duly committed to the service of 
the Lord (J Samuel 1:28) and it was he who anointed David King over 
Israel. It is obvious where the story came from but how did the 
anachronism arise? In turning to another passage the answer can be 
found: 


And there was a prophetess, Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, of 
the tribe of Asher; she was of a great age, having lived with her 
husband seven years from her virginity, and as a widow till she 
was eighty-four. She did not depart from the temple, worship- 
ping with fasting and prayer night and day. Luke 2:36-37 


It is quite clear now how the anachronism came about. Once again a 
woman whose Hebrew name was Hannah appears but it 1s this woman 
who remained constantly in the Temple, significantly worshipping 
and fasting night and day. Mary has clearly been confused, not only 
with Elijah and Hannah, the mother of Samuel, but also with Anna the 
prophetess. There is a further obvious similarity between the praises 
of both Hannah and Mary after they had been blessed with the 
conception of their holy sons through the power of God. Each begins 
with an expression of delight in the Lord and continues with an 
expression of praise to him who puts down the mighty and exalts the 
lowly, who fills the hungry with good things but turns the rich empty 
away (1 Samuel 2:1-5; Luke 1:46-53). The perceptive reader will 


immediately see that Hannah was a type of Mary just as her son 
Samuel was a type of Jesus Christ, Mary's son. 


Some less perceptive minds, however, confused the two stories and 
compounded the confusion by mixing up the two Hannahs in the Old 
and New Testaments respectively, adding an anachronism from 
Elijah's life, thus creating a marvellous story of purely apocryphal 
origins. What is most surprising, however, is that its essentials have 
found their way into the Qur'an as a story alleged to be true to history. 
It is clear, once again, that Muhammad was heavily dependent on 
legends from former times and that he could not distinguish between 
Biblical truth and apocryphal myths. 


Another anachronism appears in the story of Mary in the Qur'an. She 
has also been confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron! 
In the Surah that bears her name it is said that, when she bore her 
child Jesus apparently out of wedlock, her neighbours said to her: 


O Mary! Truly you have brought an amazing thing! O sister of 
Aaron! Your father was not an evil man nor was your mother an 
impure woman! Surah 19:27-28 


In this verse she is called ukhta Harun, the "sister of Aaron", and 
there can be no doubt that the Aaron referred to is the brother of 
Moses as he himself is specifically recorded as speaking of Harun 
akhi, "Aaron my brother" (Surah 20:30). Furthermore he is the only 
Aaron mentioned by name in the Qur'an so there can be no question at 
all about his identity. In this case Muhammad's error cannot be 
attributed to an apocryphal writing as in the case of Hannah and 
Samuel. This time the confusion is entirely his own. It is also 
interesting to find that Miriam, the real sister of Aaron and Moses, is 
expressly called the "sister of Aaron" in the Bible (Exodus 15:20). 
The name of both these women would have been the same in Hebrew, 
namely Miriam (as they are in Arabic, Maryam). It is intriguing to 
find that even during his own lifetime certain Christians confronted 
Muhammad himself with this obvious error in his Qur'an: 


Mughira b. Shu’ba reported: When I came to Najran, they (the 
Christians of Najran) asked me: You read "O sister of Harun" 
(i.e. Hadrat Maryam) in the Qur'an, whereas Moses was born 
much before Jesus. When I came back to Allah's Messenger 
(may peace be upon him) I asked him about that, whereupon he 
said: The people (of the old age) used to give names (to their 
persons) after the names of Apostles and pious persons who had 
gone before them. (Sahih Muslim, Vol.3, p.1169) 


With respect to the Prophet of Islam his reasoning is hard to follow. 
There is no other occasion in the Qur'an where anyone else is so 
called. In any event the word ukhtun, on the few occasions it appears 
in the Qur'an, is always used of a man's immediate blood-sister (Surah 
4:12,23,176). Muslim commentators, endeavouring to _ justify 
Muhammad's reasoning, say the expression means "one who is related 
to Aaron", yet even here there is no substance in the argument. Moses 
and Aaron were descended from Levi and thus were eligible to assume 
the Levitical line of priesthood. Mary, on the other hand, was 
descended from Judah through the line of David (Luke 1:32). 
Accordingly she was not related to Aaron at all, other than as an 
Israelite, like him, descended from Abraham. She was not even of his 
tribe. In fact it is very interesting to find that the Bible clearly declares 
that Jesus (and therefore his mother Mary) were not descended from 
Levi at all. The Book of Hebrews states that Jesus has become an 
eternal high priest after the order of Melchisedec rather than one after 
the order of Aaron because he belonged to another tribe, being 
descended from Judah. His priesthood was "not according to a legal 
requirement concerning bodily descent" (Hebrews 7:11-16). The title 
given to Mary is therefore seen to be ill-founded and out of place. 


That Muhammad indeed confused Mary with the real sister of Aaron 
is clear from the name he gives to Mary's father. In the Bible it is said 
that Jochebed "bore to Amran, Aaron and Moses and Miriam their 
sister" (Numbers 26:59). Yet the name given to the father of the 
mother of Jesus in the Qur'an is “Imran, the Arabic form of Amran (as 
Ibrahim is the Arabic form of Abraham). She is expressly called 


Maryamabnata “Imraan "Mary, daughter of “Imran" (Surah 66:12). 
So she is not only called the sister of Aaron but also the daughter of 
‘Imran. This is a double-proof that she has been confused with 
Miriam, the true sister of Moses and Aaron. There appears to be no 
good reason, otherwise, why she should have been given this title 
anyway and the passage quoted from Hebrews shows that it is, on the 
other hand, entirely inappropriate. 


OTHER APOCRYPHAL CHRISTIAN ORIGINS AND 
SOURCES 


A number of other legends and fables from heretical Christian works 
have been repeated in the Qur'an. In Surah 18:9-26 the Qur'an 
contains a strange tale about a few youths, true believers in God, who 
took refuge from persecution in a cave where they fell asleep for a 
number of years. They are called ashabal-kahf, "Companions of the 
Cave" (Surah 18:9) and it is said that when they awoke they were 
amazed to find they had slept for so long. The story has many 
parallels in apocryphal Christian works, such as the Acta Sanctorum 
compiled by the Syriac writer Jacob of Sarug shortly before his death 
in 521 AD. In fact the earliest record of this legend dates no earlier 
than four centuries after Christ. It was mentioned by Theodosius and 
by Dionysius of Tell Mahra in a Syriac work of the fifth century. It 
has become popularly known as the story of the "seven Sleepers" as 
the records generally agree that there were seven of them. 


The cave was said to have been near Ephesus and the sleepers were 
Christians fleeing from persecution during the reign of Decius the 
Emperor who died in 251 AD. The cave was sealed over them after 
they had hidden in it but during the reign of Theodosius the Second 
nearly two hundred years later it was opened and one of the refugees 
awoke and went through the city amazed to find Christianity 
triumphant. They then told the Emperor God had preserved them as a 
witness whereupon they expired. There is no obvious source for the 
story itself and if it was in any way built as a legend around Biblical 
material it could only be from Matthew 27:52-53. 


Its inclusion in the Qur'an again proves that much of the teaching of 
the book is founded on mythical origins. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the paucity of details in the Qur'anic narrative. It does 
not say when or where it occurred nor that the men were Christians. 
Muhammad also did not know their number for the Qur'an says that 
some say three, others five, yet others seven, without giving its own 
decision on the matter (Surah 18:22) and he also did not know how 
long it was, saying three hundred years plus a possible nine (Surah 
18:25). This ambiguity argues against the claim that the Qur'an came 
from al-*Alim, "the All-Knowing" Lord of the Universe, and suggests 
rather that it was simply Muhammad's own version of it according to 
the limited knowledge he possessed. 


There is another legend which cannot be traced to any particular 
source. The disciples of Jesus are recorded as saying to him: 


O Jesus son of Mary! Can your Lord send down to us a table set 
from heaven? Surah 5:115 


After Jesus had prayed for such a miracle Allah is said to have sent 
one down with dire warnings against any unbelief on their part 
thereafter. It is interesting to discover that the word used here for 
table, ma‘idah, is derived from a similar Ethiopic word used by the 
Abyssinian Christians for the Lord's Table, the main sacrament of the 
Christian Church. The story is probably derived from a perversion of 
the story of the Last Supper and the challenge of the disciples for a 
table to be sent down from heaven is also most likely derived from 
these words of the Israelites during the exodus which are recorded in 
very similar terms: 


They spoke against God, saying, "Can God spread a table in the 
wilderness?" Psalm 78:19 


Just as Mary, the mother of Jesus, has been confused with Miriam, the 
sister of Moses in the Qur'an, so here likewise we find Jesus confused 
with Moses to whom the words were originally addressed. 


Clearly Muhammad obtained much of his material for the Qur'an from 
apocryphal Christian sources even though these were obviously 


secondary and unreliable. Right from the start of his mission he had 
discoursed with Christians. Even his first wife Khadija had a Christian 
cousin and this record about him is most informative: 


Waraqa had been converted to Christianity in the pre-Islamic 
period and used to write Arabic and write of the Gospel in 
Arabic as much as Allah wished him to write. (Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Vol.6, p.452) 


It is far more probable that much of what he wrote was not the New 
Testament but mythical records retained in apocryphal Christian 
works circulating around Arabia. Muhammad shows only too often 
that his materials were identical to those floating around Arabia at his 
time, a coincidence which shows that the Qur'an is not the 
composition of the omniscient God but rather of a man who was 
restricted to the limited sources of information available to him. 


4. ZOROASTRIAN AND BUDDHIST SOURCES 
CONCEPTS DERIVED FROM THE ZOROASTRIAN AVESTA 


Muhammad is known to have had contact with many Persians and one 
of his converts, Salman the Persian, is known to have come from a 
village in the region of Isfahan. It is not surprising, therefore, to find a 
number of Qur'anic concepts coinciding with Zoroastrian theories, in 
particular ideas derived from the Avesta, one of the great works of 
ancient Zoroastrian legend and lore. Zoroastrianism was the dominant 
religion of Persia prior to the Muslim conquest of the country and still 
survives in some remote areas of Iran to this day. 


The ninety-nine names of Allah in Islam, most of which are derived 
from Qur'anic titles given to him, are very similar to the seventy-five 
names of Ahura Mazda, the Supreme Being of the Avesta, recorded in 
the section known as Ormazd Yast. For example both Allah and Ahura 
Mazda are, in the Qur'an and Avesta respectively, called "The Seeing" 
(Al-Basir, Surah 22:75, Ormazd Yast 8,12); "The Wise" (Al-Hakim, 
Surah 4:158, Ormazd Yast 15); "The Knowing" (Al-‘Alim, Surah 
15:25, Ormazd Yast 12); "The Strong" (Al-Qawi, Surah 22:40, 
Ormazd Yast 7); "The Creator" (Al-Khalig, Surah 6:102, Ormazd Yast 


8,13); "The Praiseworthy" (al-Hamid, Surah 34:6, Ormazd Yast 12); 
and "The Reckoner" (Al-Hisab, Surah 5:5, Ormazd Yast 8). These are 
only a selection of similar titles found in both books and it does 
appear that they have been incorporated from the Avesta into the 
Qur'an. 


The Bismillah, the formula with which every Surah of the Qur'an 
commences (except the ninth), also has a parallel formula in a 
Zoroastrian work known as Dasatir i Asmani which has fifteen 
tractates, each of which contains this formula in its second vese: "In 
the name of God, the Giver, the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Just". A 
similar formula, "In the name of Ormazd, the Creator" occurs in the 
Bundahishnih. 


A common Qur'anic word is sirat. It occurs forty-five times and 
usually means the "path" of Allah and is often found linked with the 
word mustagim meaning the "straight path" of true religion (Surah 
1:6). The word is not an original Arabic word and Muslim scholars 
such as as-Suyuti concluded that it was of Greek origin, there being 
derived from the Latin strata. It may also have been derived from the 
Persian chinvat meaning "a bridge". The probability of this origin is 
strengthened by a popular Islamic tradition that definitely has its 
origins in a Zoroastrian doctrine. There is a lengthy story in the 
Hadith literature about a Bridge (As-Sirat) that will be laid over Hell 
on the Last Day which all mankind will have to cross. Only true 
believers will succeed in crossing it while unbelievers will fall from it 
into hell. It is introduced as follows into the tradition: 


"Then a Bridge will be laid over the (Hell) Fire". Allah's Apostle 
(may the peace of Allah be upon him) added, "I will be the first 
to cross it. And the invocation of the Apostles on that Day will 
be: ‘Allahumma Sallim, Sallim (O Allah, save us, save us!)’, 
and over that Bridge there will be hooks similar to the thorns of 
of as-Sa dan (a thorny tree)". (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol. 8, p.375) 


This idea is borrowed from the Mazdean belief in the Chinvat, the 
great Bridge over which the dead will eventually have to walk, known 


in the Avesta as Chinvato-peretus, "the Bridge of him that reckons 
up" good and bad deeds. It is said in the Avesta that it extends from 
Mount Alburz to Chakat Daitih, reaching over the whole of hell. The 
righteous will enter Paradise but the unrighteous will fall from it into 
Hell. 


In the ancient Pahlavi book known as the Dinkart there is a prayer of 
a righteous man in which he prays "that I may not arrive at the severe 
punishment of hell, but may cross over Chinvat and may attain to that 
blessed abode which is full of perfume, wholly pleasant, always 
brilliant" (Dinkart, Part 2, Cap. 81). In the Avesta Ormazd promises 
to good men and women "With all blessings shall I guide them to the 
bridge of Chinvat" (Avesta Yasna, 46:10). There are numerous other 
references to the Bridge in old Persian writings and it is from these 
that the Muslim concept of as-Sirat is clearly derived. 


Another Qur'anic concept that has a striking parallel in Zoroastrian 
works is that of the beautiful, wide-eyed "houris" or maidens of 
Paradise who will delight the faithful in heaven: 


And We shall join them to wide-eyed Companions (Huwri) ... 
Companions confined to pavilions — O which of the favours of 
your Lord will you deny? — untouched before them by any man 
or jinn. Surah 52:20, 55:72-74 


The concept is very similar to the Arabian harem where a sheik has a 
large number of beautiful, dark-eyed concubines confined to their 
quarters for his pleasure at any time. There can be very little doubt 
that this idea is derived from Zoroastrian origins. It is interesting to 
discover that the Arabic word huwr most probably has its origins in 
the ancient Pahlavi word hurust which means "beautiful" and is used 
in Pahlavi books to describe the beautiful damsels of Paradise (Arda 
Viraf, 4:18). In one particular work the word is used to describe a 
graceful maiden of heaven, white-armed, strong with a striking face 
and well-formed breasts (Hadost Nask, 2.23). These maidens were 
believed by Zoroastrians to be female spirits, living in the air and 
connected with the stars and light. 


Just as it is obvious that much of the Qur'an has been derived from 
Jewish folklore and apocryphal Christian literature, so it is clear that it 
also has many origins in the legends of Zoroastrianism. 


BUDDHIST ORIGINS OF SOME QUR'ANIC TEXTS ABOUT 
JESUS 


There are two passages in the Qur'an where certain things are said 
about Jesus which have no parallels in the Bible but which are 
obviously derived from Buddhist sources. The first relates to the 
actual birth of Jesus which is described in the Qur'an as follows: 


So she conceived him and withdrew with him to a remote place. The 
pangs of childbirth came over her at the trunk of the palm-tree. She 
said: "Would that I had died before this and become something 
forgotten". One cried to her from below it: "Do not grieve, for your 
Lord has provided a stream below you. Shake also towards you the 
palm-trunk, it will let fresh ripe dates fall upon you. Eat, drink and be 
comforted". Surah 19:22-26 


In the twentieth chapter of the Historia Nativitat Mariae, another 
apocryphal Christian work, there is a legend very similar to this story 
in the Qur'an, except that in this case the incident happened during the 
flight of Mary and Joseph to Egypt with the infant Jesus. Mary 
became tired and exhausted from the journey and suggested they rest 
a while under a palm-tree. Seeing it full of fruit she told him she 
would like to eat of it but he replied that it was far too high to reach 
the fruit. Suddenly the infant Jesus called out to the tree to lower its 
branches so that she could be refreshed. Instantly the tree bowed its 
canopy at her feet and she joyfully ate of its fruit. Because they were 
also very thirsty the infant Jesus then commanded the tree to use its 
roots to open a spring that was hidden in the ground so that they could 
also drink. Immediately streams of clear, cool water came forth from 
between its roots. The whole party then gave thanks to God. 


Apart from the placing of this incident on the road to Egypt the story 
is very similar to the nativity story in the Qur'an. This is oviously one 


of the direct sources of the Qur'anic narrative but one has to go further 
back to find its original derivation as it has no Biblical counterpart. 


In the Buddhist Pali Canon there are two stories that are remarkably 
similar to the nativity story and, as Buddhist monks were known to 
have penetrated Persia and what is today Afghanistan (statues of 
Buddha, usually defaced, still exist there), the transfer of the story into 
Christian heretical sources is easily explained. The Buddhist Maha- 
Vamso states that these Pali books were reduced to writing during the 
reign of King Vattagamani of Ceylon about 80 BC. 


The first story occurs in the Nidanakatha Jatakam (Chapter 1, pp. 50- 
53). It is there said that when Maya, about to become the mother of 
Gautama Buddha, knew the time of her labour and delivery was near 
she obtained her husband's permission to visit her father's home. On 
the way she and her handmaidens entered a beautiful forest. She saw 
some beautiful flowers on a sal-tree and wished to pluck them. 
Suddenly the tree bent down before her and came within reach of her 
hand. Just as she reached out to take hold of a branch and pluck its 
flowers the pain of childbirth suddenly came upon her. In this case the 
link with the Qur'anic narrative is confirmed by the fact that, unlike 
the nativity story on the road to Egypt, the actual birth of the child 
took place below the tree. In the Qur'an, however, it is Jesus rather 
than Buddha who was delivered below it. Nonetheless the Qur'an 
seems to confuse the two stories by including the details of the palm- 
fruit and stream which Jesus commanded to come forth for his mother 
to ease her anguish. 


The second story is found in the Cariya-Pitakam (Chapter 1, Poem 9) 
which states that, in a former life, Gautama Buddha was a prince 
called Vessantaro who, while going into exile, sought nourishment for 
the hungry children travelling with him. Once again trees were made 
to bow down to them to offer them their fruit. The Qur'anic narrative 
is clearly a blend of details from all these sources. 


Further on in the same story of the birth of Jesus in the Qur'an there 
appears the second passage which is based on an apocryphal Christian 


work derived originally from Buddhist sources. When Mary's 
companions expressed their amazement that she should have a child 
while she was still unmarried she responded by pointing to the baby 
Jesus in the cradle. When they asked how they could talk with one 
who was still but a baby he gave them a statement to the effect that he 
was a servant of Allah called to be a prophet upon whom prayer and 
charity had been enjoined and who would be kind to his mother 
(Surah 19:29-32). The incident of Jesus speaking from the cradle is 
repeated in this text where Allah says: 


O Jesus! Remember my favour to you and your mother, how I 
strengthened you with the Holy Spirit so that you preached to 
mankind both in the cradle and in maturity. Surah 5:113 


The immediate source of this story is the Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy, a typical apocryphal Christian work known only from an 
Arabic text and probably of Coptic origin. Right at the beginning 
there is the declaration mentioned in the last chapter that Jesus spoke 
from the cradle to the effect that he was the Son of God whom his 
Father had sent for the salvation of the nations. It is well-known that 
during his lifetime Muhammad was sent two girls as a present from 
the governor of Egypt one of whom, Miriam, became his close 
companion and is said to have become one of his wives. She bore him 
a son, Ibrahim, who died in infancy. Such connections with the land 
of Egypt would have given Muhammad access to such legendary 
Christian material. 


The ultimate source of the story, however, is a similar story about 
Buddha told in the Buddha Carita (Book 1, passage 34), as well as in 
the Lalita Vistara. Buddha is said immediately after his birth to have 
walked seven steps towards each quarter of the horizon and at each 
point a lotus flower sprung from beneath his feet. As he looked at 
each of them he exclaimed "In all the world I am chief". In another 
Chinese Sanskrit work a similar story of the baby Buddha speaking at 
his birth appears. In this narrative he declares that he has reached the 
last stage of reincarnation and was finished with renewed births, 


declaring he had been born just this once more for the purpose of 
saving the world. 


There is abundant evidence that the Qur'an is dependent on a number 
of different legendary and fabulous sources for many of its stories and 
this fact seriously undermines its claim to have been a revelation from 
God as the final Scripture for all mankind. 


Chapter Five 
The Compilation of the Text of the Qur'an 


1. THE INITIAL COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN 
THE FIRST COLLECTION UNDER ABU BAKR 


Most books are written out as a complete text from cover to cover 
with the outline from the introduction to the conclusion planned well 
in advance before a word is written. The Qur'an, on the other hand, 
was never compiled into book form during the time of Muhammad 
and it was only his death which actually completed its text. It came to 
him during his lifetime in staggered portions and although its final 
form had been settled in principle prior to his death there was no 
single collection of its surahs and passages in a written form in 
anyone's possession. 


While he lived there was always a possibility that fresh revelations 
could be added to the text. Indeed it would have seemed inappropriate 
to any of his companions to attempt to codify it in written form, 
especially as the main means of retaining its contents at the time was 
in the memory of those who had consciously endeavoured to learn the 
Qur'an by heart. Some of it had been written out on different materials 
such as pieces of wood, palm-leaves and the like. It also appears that 
new passages were coming to Muhammad with increasing frequency 
shortly before his demise, making an attempt at a single collection 
even more improbable: 


Allah sent down his Divine Inspiration to His Apostle (saw) 
continuously and abundantly during the period preceding his 
death till He took him unto Him. That was the period of the 
greatest part of revelation, and Allah's Apostle (saw) died after 
that. (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, p.474) 


It is expressly stated by one of the major Muslim scholars of the 
Qur'an in Islamic history that the text had been completely written 
down and carefully preserved but that it had not been assembled into a 
single location during the lifetime of the Prophet (As-Suyuti, Al-/tgan 
fii “Ulum al-Qur'an, p.96). Once the primary recipient of the Qur'an 
had passed away, however, it was only logical that a collection should 
be made of the whole Qur'an into a single text. The traditions of Islam 
state that four men knew the Qur'an during Muhammad's lifetime in 
its entirety, one of whom was Zaid ibn Thabit (Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Vol.5, p.97). He was soon called upon to compile a written codex of 
the text. 


Shortly after the Prophet's death a number of tribes recently converted 
to Islam in the Arabian Peninsula reverted to Arabian paganism and 
revolted against Muslim rule. Muhammad's successor Abu Bakr sent 
an army to subdue them and in the subsequent Battle of Yamama a 
number of the companions who knew the Qur'an directly from their 
Prophet were killed. Others with a similar knowledge also passed 
away and with them their own readings of the text: 


Many of the companions of the Prophet of Allah (saw) had their 
own readings of the Qur'an, but they died and their readings 
disappeared soon afterwards. (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al- 
Masahif, p.83) 


Abu Bakr realised that there was a danger that the Qur'an might be 
lost if any more of its best-known reciters passed away. He told Zaid 
that he was a young man above suspicion who had been known to 
write down portions of the Qur'an and he accordingly commissioned 
him to search for its portions and collect it into a single codex. Zaid 
was initially taken back at the idea and later recorded what followed: 


By Allah! If they had ordered me to shift one of the mountains, 
it would not have been heavier for me than this ordering me to 
collect the Qur'an. Then I said to Abu Bakr, "How will you do 
something which Allah's Apostle (saw) did not do?" Abu Bakr 
replied "By Allah, it is a good project". (Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Vol.6, p.477) 


Zaid eventually approved after Abu Bakr and “Umar had pressed the 
urgency of the task upon him and set about collecting the Qur'an. It 
was to be a unique undertaking as the contents of the book were 
spread widely among the companions and were recorded on various 
materials. His hesitancy at first shows that the project would not be 
easy. He did not believe that either he or any of the other companions 
who knew the text well could be relied on simply to write it out from 
memory. Instead he proceeded to make a thorough search for the text 
from a variety of sources and he recorded his investigation in these 
words: 


So I started looking for the Qur'an and collected it from (what 
was written on) palm-leaf stalks, thin white stones, and also 
from men who knew it by heart, till I found the last verse of 
Surat at-Tauba (repentance) with Abi Khuzaima al-Ansari, and I 
did not find it with anybody other than him. (Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Vol.6, p.478) 


The two primary sources, amongst the others mentioned, were later 
defined as ar-rigaa ("the parchments") and sudur ar-rijjal (‘the 
breasts of men"), namely not only texts from those who had 
memorised the Qur'an but also whatever written materials he could 
find (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan, p.137). Nonetheless he was not the only 
companion of the Prophet to begin to codify the Qur'an into a single 
written text (a mushaf) and may not even have been the first to 
succeed in doing so. The following tradition states that another of the 
early reciters was the first to write it down and collect it: 


It is reported ... from Ibn Buraidah who said: "The first of those 
to collect the Qur'an into a mushaf (codex) was Salim, the freed 


slave of Abu Hudhaifah". (As-Suyuti, Al-Jtgan fii “Ulum al- 
Qur'an, p.135) 


This Salim is one of only four men who was recommended by 
Muhammad as the best reciters of the Qur'an from whom its contents 
should be learnt (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.5, p.96) and he was one of the 
qurra ("reciters") killed at the Battle of Yamama. As it was only after 
this battle that Zaid began to collect his material Salim's codex must 
indeed have preceded his as the first written copy of the Qur'an. 
Nonetheless Islamic tradition pays primary attention to Zaid's codex 
not only because it was called for by the first Caliph himself but also 
for other reasons which will shortly become apparent. 


PERSPECTIVES ON ZAID'S COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN 


Muslims claim that the Qur'an as it stands today is an exact record of the 
original without so much as a dot or stroke ever having been lost, 
changed, or substituted in any way. This is a strange claim to make for a 
book which had to be compiled piecemeal from various sources 
scattered among the companions of Muhammad, particularly in the light 
of further evidences that some passages have been lost, that others have 
been abrogated, and that other codices compiled about the same time as 
Zaid's had numerous readings that differed from his and from each 
other's. These evidences will shortly be considered. At this point, 
however, it must be said that Zaid's final compilation was the result of 
an honest human attempt to collect the Qur'an as far as he was able to 
and there is no reason to suspect that it does not generally project the 
text as it stood by the time of the Prophet's death. 


There are evidences even at this early stage, however, that portions of 
the Qur'an were irretrievably lost at the Battle of Yamama when many 
of the gurra who had memorised whole portions of it had perished: 


Many (of the passages) of the Qur'an that were sent down were 
known by those who died on the Day of Yamama ... but they 
were not known (by those who) survived them, nor were they 
written down, nor had Abu Bakr, “Umar or ~Uthman (by that 
time) collected the Qur'an, nor were they found with even one 
(person) after them. (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.23) 


The negative impact of this passage can hardly be missed: lam 
ya alam — "not known", lam yuktab — "not written down", lam yuwjad 
— "not found", a threefold emphasis on the fact that these portions of 
the Qur'an which had gone down with the qurra who had died at 
Yamama were lost forever and could not be recovered. 


There are evidences in the tradition literature to show that even 
Muhammad himself was occasionally inclined to forget portions of 
the Qur'an. One of these taken from a major Hadith work reads as 
follows: 


Aishah said: A man got up (for prayer) at night, he read the 
Qur'an and raised his voice in reading. When morning came, the 
Apostle of Allah (saw) said: May Allah have mercy on so-and- 
so! Last night he reminded me of a number of verses I was about 
to forget. (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.3, p.1114) 


There is no evidence to suggest that Zaid had compiled an official or 
standard codex of the Qur'an even though Abu Bakr was the 
immediate successor of Muhammad as head of the Muslim 
community. The object was apparently to ensure that he was in 
possession of a complete written text to ensure its preservation. For 
the next twenty years virtually nothing is said of this codex other than 
that, by the time of ~Uthman's caliphate, it was in the private 
possession of Hafsah, “Umar's daughter and one of Muhammad's 
wives, and was kept under her bed. 


It is important in concluding a study of Zaid's text to analyse the 
comment he made about two verses of the Qur'an which he had 
searched for and had found only with Abu Khuzaimah. The full text 
of his eventual discovery is recorded in these words: 


I found the last verse of Surat at-Tauba (Repentance) with Abi 
Khuzaima al-Ansari, and I did not find it with anybody other 
than him. The verse is: "Verily there has come to you an Apostle 
from amongst yourselves. It grieves him that you should receive 
any injury or difficulty ... (till the end of Bara‘a)". (Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Vol.6, p.478) 


It is quite clear from this passage that Zaid was dependent on one 
source alone for the last two verses of Surat at-Tauba. In fact there is 
another tradition which shows that it was not Zaid who sought 
earnestly for the exact text of a pair of verses which he recalled but 
could not trace. In this record it is stated that it was Abu Khuzaimah 
himself who drew the attention of the compilers to a text they were 
overlooking: 


Khuzaima ibn Thabit said: "I see you have overlooked (two) 
verses and have not written them". They said "And which are 
they?" He replied "I had it directly from the messenger of Allah 
(saw) (Surah 9, ayah 128): “There has come to you a messenger 
from yourselves. It grieves him that you should perish, for he is 
very concerned about you : to the believers he is kind and 
merciful’, to the end of the surah". “Uthman said "I bear witness 
that these verses are from Allah". (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al- 
Masahif, p.11) 


The significant feature of this passage is the implication that Zaid and 
his redactors would have missed these verses completely had Abu 
Khuzaimah not mentioned them. He makes a point of the fact that he 
received them "directly" (tilgiyya) from the Prophet meaning 
obviously that he had heard them firsthand and had not obtained them 
from secondary sources. The passage goes on to say that Abu 
Khuzaimah was subsequently asked where they should be inserted in 
the Qur'an and he suggested they be added to the last part of the text 
to be revealed, namely the close of Surat at-Tauba (Bara‘a in the text). 


For many years there was no further development in reducing the text 
of the Qur'an to a standard form for the whole Muslim community. 
Events in the time of ~“Uthman's caliphate, however, led to the next 
stage. 


2. UTHMAN'S RECENSION OF ZAID'S COMPILATION 
THE ORDER TO DESTROY ALL THE OTHER CODICES 


The codex of Zaid ibn Thabit was clearly one of great importance and 
its retention in official custody during the caliphates respectively of 


Abu Bakr and “Umar testify to its key significance during the time of 
the Qur'an's initial codification. There can be little doubt, however, 
that this codex was at no time publicised during this period or 
declared to be the official text for the whole Muslim world. 


There were a number of other masters among the gurra who had gone 
to great lengths to memorise the Qur'an. Islamic tradition states that 
by the time “Uthman became caliph twelve years after the death of the 
Prophet there were written codices in use in different provinces 
compiled by other well-known companions, in particular “Abdullah 
ibn Masud and Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. There was no official reaction at 
first to this development as Zaid's text had never been intended as an 
official copy and the credibility of these men in their knowledge of 
the Qur'an had never been doubted. They are mentioned along with 
two others as having been acknowledged by Muhammad himself 
during his lifetime as the foremost authorities on the Qur'an: 


Narrated Masruq: “Abdullah bin Mas*ud was mentioned before 
~Abdullah bin “Amr who said "That is a man I still love, as I 
heard the Prophet (saw) saying, ‘Learn the recitation of the 
Qur'an from four: from “Abdullah bin Masud — he started with 
him — Salim, the freed slave of Abu Hudhaifa, Mu°adh bin Jabal 
and Ubai bin Ka‘b’". (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.5, p.96) 


The special mention of the fact that Muhammad started with 
~Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud indicates that the Prophet regarded him as the 
most knowledgeable Qur'an reciter among his companions. In fact, 
while the codices of this man and other prominent reciters became 
prominent in the developing Muslim world the codex of Zaid faded 
into virtual obscurity. It had simply receded into the private custody 
of Hafsah, one of the widows of the Prophet (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, 
p.478). 


Seven years after his accession to leadership of the Muslim world, 
however, -Uthman was faced with a crisis which threatened to break 
up the Muslim world and undermine his unchallenged leadership over 
it. It came from the very areas where the other companions were so 


highly respected because of their unique knowledge of the Qur'an and 
the fame their codices enjoyed. Circumstances gave him an 
Opportunity to severely subvert their authority by ordering that their 
codices be destroyed in the interests of standardising one text for the 
whole Muslim community. His opportunity came when the Muslim 
general Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman, leading an expedition of Muslim 
forces from what is today Syria and Iraq, discovered that the people 
there were disputing with each about the reading of the Qur'an. The 
codex of “Abdullah ibn Mas*ud was the standard text of the Muslims 
at Kufa while that of Ubayy ibn Kab held sway in Damascus. 
Hudhayfah immediately reported the matter to ~Uthman. What 
followed is described in the following tradition: 


Hudhaifa was afraid of their (the people of Sham and Iraq) 
differences in the recitation of the Qur'an, so he said to “Uthman, 
‘O Chief of the Believers! Save this nation before they differ 
about the Book (Qur'an) as Jews and Chrstians did before’. So 
~“Uthman sent a message to Hafsa, saying, “Send us the 
manuscripts of the Qur'an so that we may compile the Qur'anic 
materials in perfect copies and return the manuscripts to you’. 
Hafsa sent it to ‘Uthman. ~Uthman then ordered Zaid ibn Thabit, 
~Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Said bin al--As, and ~Abdur-Rahman 
bin Harith bin Hisham to rewrite the manuscripts in perfect 
copies. “Uthman said to the three Quraishi men, “In case you 
disagree with Zaid bin Thabit on any point in the Qur'an, then 
write it in the dialect of the Quraish as the Qur'an was revealed 
in their tongue’. They did so, and when they had written many 
copies, “Uthman returned the original manuscripts to Hafsa. 
~Uthman sent to every Muslim province one copy of what they 
had copied, and ordered that all the other Qur'anic materials, 
whether written in fragmentary manuscripts or whole copies, be 
burnt. (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, p.479) 


There is no suggestion that he considered the other codices to be 
unreliable. It was the divisions between the Muslims in the reciting of 
the text that made him realise the need to act as he foresaw the 


possibility that the Muslim world would break up into sects and 
divisions. By unifying the people on a single text of the Qur'an he saw 
an occasion to prevent such a partition occurring. The following 
tradition gives a balanced picture of the circumstances and explains 
why he chose Zaid's codex as the basis on which the Qur'an text was 
to be standardised for the Muslim community. “Ali is reported to have 
said of ~Uthman: 


By Allah, he did not act or do anything in respect of the 
manuscripts (masahif) except in full consultation with us, for he 
said, "What is your opinion in this matter of gira‘at (reading)? It 
has been reported to me that some are saying ‘My reading is 
superior to your reading’. That is a perversion of the truth". We 
asked him, "What is your view (on this)?" He answered, "My 
view is that we should unite the people on a single text (mushaf 
wahid), then there will be no further division or disagreement". 
We replied "What a wonderful idea!" Someone from the 
gathering there asked, "Whose is the purest (Arabic) among the 
people and whose reading (is the best)?" They said the purest 
(Arabic) among the people was that of Said ibn al--As and the 
(best) reader among them was Zaid ibn Thabit. He ( Uthman) 
said, "Let the one write and the other dictate". Thereafter they 
performed their task and he united the people on a (single) text. 
(Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.22) 


The motive is twice stated in this extract to simply be the desire to 
bring consensus among the Muslims on the basis of a single text. If 
any of the leaders involved in the process had believed that the other 
codices were unreliable or that Zaid's was a perfect compilation of the 
Qur'an to the last dot and letter they would simply have ordered their 
scribes to transcribe it. Their decision to choose Zaid and Sa‘id 
because of their proficiency in the reading and Arabic knowledge of 
the Qur'an respectively shows that, as at the time when Zaid's text was 
first commissioned, the aim was to get as close to the original as 
possible. 


The question that might well be asked, however, is why Zaid's text 
was called for and why copies were made to be sent as the official 
copies of the Qur'an in each province while the others then in use had 
to be burnt and destroyed. One reason has already been given, namely 
to reimpose *“Uthman's authority over the Muslims scattered 
throughout the Muslim provinces. Zaid's text, being kept in official 
custody at Medina, was ideal for this purpose. Also, it had not been in 
general public use so there had been no division about its contents. 
The standardising of a Medinan text at the seat of the Caliph's 
government enabled him to suppress the popularity of other reciters in 
areas where he was becoming unpopular. He was placing members of 
his own family, the descendants of Umayya who had opposed 
Muhammad until the conquest of Mecca, in positions of authority 
over them. Zaid's text was thus chosen not because it was believed to 
be superior to the others but because it suited “Uthman's purposes in 
standardising the text of the Qur'an. 


The fact that none of the other texts was spared shows that not one of 
them, Zaid's included, was in complete agreement with any of the 
others. There must have been serious textual variants between the 
codices to warrant such drastic action. The order to consign all but 
one of the written texts (masahif) to the flames indicates that serious 
divisions existed between them. This was perhaps a circumstance to 
be expected when it is remembered that the Qur'an had not been 
reduced to a single text at Muhammad's death. At the time it was 
widely scattered piecemeal among a number of his companions and 
that mainly in their memories, the most fallible of sources. 


THE REVISION OF ZAID'S CODEX OF THE QUR'AN 


Muslims often claim that all that “Uthman sought to achieve was to 
cancel out the different readings of the Qur'an in its various dialects. 
The issue was, they say, purely one of eliminating different 
pronunciations. This line of reasoning is subjectively advanced to 
maintain the hypothesis that the Qur'an, in its written form, is a 
divinely preserved and therefore perfect text. There were no vowel 
points, however, in those early codices and any differences in 


pronunciation would not have appeared in the texts. He could only 
have ordered the burning of all other codices if there were serious 
differences in the text itself. Evidences will be given in the next 
section to show that this was indeed the case. 


In fact, shortly after his decree had been put into effect, “Uthman 
enquired what the grievances were of the Muslims whose opposition 
to him was intensifying. One of their complaints was that he had 
"obliterated the Book of Allah" (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, 
p.36). They did not accuse him simply of destroying their masahif 
(codices) but of burning the kitabullah, the Qur'an, itself. Although 
his action contributed towards the standardising of an official text it 
also left a keen antagonism as they believed he had ruined authentic 
manuscripts of the Qur'an compiled by some of Muhammad's closest 
companions. 


There are further evidences that Zaid's codex was not at this time 
considered an infallible copy of the Qur'an. “Uthman not only ordered 
his text to be copied but also called for it to be revised at the same 
time. When he appointed the four redactors mentioned he chose the 
other three because they were from the Quraish tribe at Mecca while 
Zaid came from among the ansar of Medina. He said that, if they 
should differ at any point in respect of the language of the Qur'an, 
they were to overrule Zaid and write it in the Quraish dialect as it had 
been originally revealed in it (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.4, p.466). 


At the same time Zaid, after the manuscripts had been copied out, 
suddenly remembered another text that was missing from the Qur'an: 


Zaid said "I missed a verse from al-Ahzab (Surah 33) when we 
transcribed the mushaf. I used to hear the messenger of Allah 
(saw) reciting it. We searched for it and found it with 
Khuzaimah ibn Thabit al-Ansari: ‘From among the believers are 
men who are faithful in their covenant with Allah’ (33:23). So 
we inserted it in the (relevant) surah in the text". (As-Suyuti, Al- 
Itqan fii “Ulum al-Qur'an, p.138) 


A similar record of this omission is recorded in Sahih al-Bukhari 
(Vol.6, p.479). It shows that even Zaid's original attempt to produce a 
complete codex was not entirely successful. It is remarkable in the 
light of these evidences to hear Muslims not only claiming that the 
Qur'an in their hands today is an exact, perfect redaction of the 
original but also alleging that this proves the divine origin of the 
book. The facts show otherwise. It was not Allah who arranged the 
text in its present form but rather the young man Zaid and that only 
according to the best of his ability. Nor was it Muhammad who 
codified or standardised it for the Muslim ummah but ~“Uthman and 
that only after a complete revision of one codex at the expense of all 
the others. The Qur'an in the possession of Muslims today is simply a 
revised edition of Zaid's initial compilation. 


Even after this time disputes still arose regarding the authenticity of 
the text. A good example concerns a variant reading of Surah 2:238 
which, in the Qur'an standardised by “Uthman, reads "Maintain your 
prayers, particularly the middle prayer (as-salaatil wustaa), and stand 
before Allah in devoutness". The variant reading is given in this 
hadith: 


Aishah ordered me to transcribe the Holy Qur'an and asked me 
to let her know when I should arrive at the verse Hafidhuu 
alaas-salaati waas-salaatil wustaa wa quumuu lillaahi gaanitiin 
(2:238). When I arrived at the verse I informed her and she 
ordered: Write it in this way, Hafidhuu alaas-salaati waas- 
salaatil wustaa wa salaatil-‘asri wa quumuu lillaahi qaanitiin. 
She added that she had heard it so from the Apostle of Allah 
(saw). (Muwatta Imam Malik, p.64) 


~Aishah was a very prominent woman in Islam being one of the 
widows of the Prophet, and she would not have recommended such a 
change lightly. She ordered the scribe to add the words wa salaatil 
‘asr meaning "and the afternoon prayer", giving Muhammad himself 
as the direct source of her authority for this reading. On the same page 
there is a similar tradition where Hafsah, another of his widows, 
ordered her scribe “Amr ibn Rafi to make the same amendment to her 


codex. It is known that Hafsah had a codex of her own in addition to 
the codex of Zaid in her possession. Ibn Abi Dawud refers to it as a 
separate manuscript under the heading Mushaf Hafsah Zauj an-Nabi 
(saw) ("The Codex of Hafsah, the Widow of the Prophet"). He 
specifically records this same incident as a variant reading in her 
codex: 


It is written in the codex of Hafsah, the widow of the Prophet 
(saw): "Observe your prayers, especially the middle prayer and 
the afternoon prayer". (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.87) 


Ibn Abi Dawud also states on the same page that this variant was 
found in the codices of Ubayy ibn Ka°b, Umm Salama and Ibn Abbas. 
Some commentators accepted that it contained an injunction to 
specially observe the afternoon prayer in addition to the midday 
prayer while others said it was merely an elaboration of the text and 
that the salatil-wusta was the same as the salatil-‘asr as in this 
tradition: 


It is said by Abu Ubaid in his Fadhail al-Qur'an ("The 
Excellences of the Qur'an") that the purpose of a variant reading 
(al-gira atash-shaathat) is to explain the standard reading (al- 
gira atal-mash*huurat) and to illustrate its meaning, as in the 
(variant) reading of ~Aishah and Hafsah, wa salaatil wustaa 
salaatil 'asr. (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan fii “Ulum al-Qur'an, p.193) 


It was variants such as this that led to Hafsah's codex being destroyed 
when Marwan ibn al-Hakam was governor of Medina some time after 
the death of “Uthman. While Hafsah was still alive she refused to give 
it up though he anxiously sought to destroy it (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab 
al-Masahif, p.24) and it was only upon her death that he got hold of it 
and ordered its destruction fearing, he said, that if it became well- 
known the same variant readings “Uthman sought to suppress would 
occur again. 


The Muslim world today boldly professes a single text of the Qur'an 
yet those of ~“Uthman's time accused him, saying that the Qur'an had 


been in many books and that he had discredited them all except one. 
A high price had been paid to obtain one standardised text for all time. 


3. VARIANT READINGS IN THE OTHER CODICES 
ABDULLAH IBN MASUD: AN AUTHORITY ON THE QURAN 


Although ~“Uthman succeeded in destroying the other codices he was 
unable to suppress the fact that they had been compiled. Because the 
preferred method of learning the Qur'an was still by memorisation he 
could not entirely eliminate the variant readings known to exist 
between them and Zaid's codex. He also had to contend with the fact 
that many of their compilers were renowned Qur'an reciters. One of 
the best known was “Abdullah ibn Mas°ud who is recorded as being 
"the first man to speak the Qur'an loudly in Mecca after the apostle" 
(Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasulullah, p.141). The hadith record which records 
that Muhammad specifically started with him as a leading authority 
on the Qur'an is supported by the following tradition where he 
expresses his own knowledge of the book: 


There is no Sura revealed in Allah's book but I know at what 
place it was revealed; and there is no verse revealed in Allah's 
Book but I know about whom it was revealed. And if I know 
that there is somebody who knows Allah's Book better than I, 
and he is at a place that camels can reach, I would go to him. 
(Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.6, p.488) 


In a similar tradition he added to this that he had once recited more 
than seventy surahs in Muhammad's presence and claimed that all of 
the Prophet's companions were aware that no one knew the Qur'an 
better than he. Shaqiq, one of the companions sitting there, stated that 
no one argued with him or found any fault in his recitation (Sahih 
Muslim, Vol.4, p.1312). It also cannot be doubted that he was one of 
those who collected the Qur'an into written form shortly after 
Muhammad's death. Ibn Abi Dawud devotes no less than nineteen 
pages to the variant readings between his text and that of Zaid ibn 
Thabit (Kitab al-Masahif, pp. 54-73). It is also well known that Ibn 
Mas-‘ud initially refused to hand his codex over for destruction and for 


a while after one of the copies of Zaid's manuscript arrived at Kufa 
the majority of the Muslims there still adhered to Ibn Mas~ud's text. 


There are solid evidences that his reason for resisting “Uthman's order 
was that he considered his own codex to be far superior to Zaid's and 
before Hudhayfah ever reported the existence of variant readings to 
the Caliph he had some sharp words with him. 


Hudhaifah said "It is said by the people of Kufa ‘the reading of 
Abdullah (ibn Mas‘ud)’, and it is said by the people of Basra ‘the 
reading of Abu Musa’. By Allah! If I come to the Commander of the 
Faithful ( Uthman), I will demand that they be drowned". *Abdullah 
said to him "Do so, and by Allah you also will be drowned, but not in 
water". (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.13) 


When Hudhayfah also challenged him that he had been sent to the 
people of Kufa as their teacher and there had made them submit to his 
reading of the Qur'an, Ibn Masud replied that he had not led the 
people astray, again claiming that no one knew the Qur'an better that 
himself (Ibn Abi Dawud, p.14). On another occasion he had this to 
say about his knowledge of the Qur'an in contrast with Zaid's 
proficiency: 
I acquired directly from the messenger of Allah (saw) seventy 
surahs when Zaid was still a childish youth — must I now forsake 
what I acquired directly from the messenger of Allah? (Ibn Abi 
Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.15) 


It is also recorded that when news of ~Uthman's order to destroy the 
other codices and to use Zaid's alone to obtain uniformity in reading 
reached Kufa Ibn Masud gave a khutba, a sermon on the subject and 
declared to the Muslims of the city: 


The people have been guilty of deceit in the reading of the 
Qur'an. I like it better to read according to the recitation of him 
(Prophet) whom I love more than that of Zayd Ibn Thabit. By 
Him besides whom there is no god! I learnt more than seventy 
surahs from the lips of the Apostle of Allah, may Allah bless 
him, while Zayd ibn Thabit was a youth, having two locks and 


playing with the youth. (Ibn Sad, Kitab al-Tabagat al-Kabir, 
Vol.2, p.444) 


One thing is obvious from these statements — Ibn Masud regarded his 
codex as a more authentic record of the original Qur'an text than the 
one compiled by Zaid and standardised by Uthman as the sole text to 
be used throughout the Muslim world thereafter. 


Muslim writers try to get around the implications of these evidences 
by suggesting that it was only a sentimental attachment to his codex 
that made Ibn Mas‘ud react so strongly against the Caliph's order or, 
once again, that the variant readings were confined solely to 
differences in pronunciation. It is quite clear, however, that it was his 
conviction that his codex was superior to Zaid's that made him angry 
and, as shall be seen, the variant readings related to real differences in 
the text itself. 


THE VARIANT READINGS IN THE OTHER CODICES 


One of the interesting facets of Ibn Mas -ud's codex was the total 
omission of the opening chapter, the Suratul-Fatihah, from his text as 
well as the mu*awwithatayni, the last two surahs of the Qur'an. The 
form of these chapters has some significance — the first is purely a 
prayer to Allah and the last two are "charm" surahs against evil forces. 
In all three the words are the expression of the believer as speaker 
rather than Allah himself. The possibility that Ibn Mas-ud had denied 
the validity of these surahs troubled early Muslim historians. 
Fakhruddin ar-Razi, the author of a commentary on the Qur'an titled 
Mafatih al-Ghayb ("The Keys of the Unseen") who lived in the sixth 
century of Islam admitted that this had "embarrassing implications" 
and used the strange reasoning that Ibn Mas'ud had probably not 
heard himself from the Prophet that they were to be included in the 
Qur'an. [bn Hazm, another scholar, simply charged without giving any 
reasons that this was "a lie attributed to Ibn Masud". Ibn Hajar al- 
Asqalani, however, in his famous Fath al-Baari (a review of the Sahih 
al-Bukhari) accepted these reports as sound, stating that Ibn Mas-ud 
had omitted them because the Prophet, to his knowledge, had only 


commanded that the surahs be used as incantations against evil forces 
and that, while he accepted them as sound, he had been reluctant to 
include them in his text (As-Suyuti, Al-/tgan, pp.186-187). 


There were numerous differences between Ibn Mas ud's codex and 
Zaid's in respect of the rest of the text and no less than one-hundred- 
and-one occur in Suratul-Baqgarah alone. A review of some these will 
indicate the nature of these variant readings. 


Surah 2:275 begins with the words Allathiina yaakuluunar-ribaa laa 
yaquumuuna — "those who devour usury will not stand". Ibn Mas*ud's 
text had the same introduction but added the words yawmal 
giyaamati, namely "on the Day of Resurrection". The variant is 
mentioned in Abu Ubaid's Kitab Fadhail al-Qur'an and was also 
recorded in the codex of Talha ibn Musarrif, a secondary codex said 
to have been dependent on Ibn Masud's text, Talha likewise being 
based at Kufa. 


Surah 5:91, in the standard text, contains the exhortation fasiyaamu 
thalaathati ayyaamin — "fast for three days". Ibn Mas-ud's text added 
the adjective mutataabi aatin meaning three "successive" days. This 
variant is derived from at-Tabari's famous commentary titled Jami> 
al-Bayan ‘an Ta-wil ay al-Qur'an (7.19.11) and was also mentioned 
by Abu Ubaid. This variant wasfound in Ubayy ibn Ka‘b's text as well 
as in the codices of Ibn “Abbas and Ibn Mas~ud's pupil Ar-Rabi ibn 
Khuthaim. 


Surah 6:153 begins Wa anna haathaa siraati — "Verily this is my 
path". Ibn Mas-ud's text read Wa haathaa siraatu rabbakum — "This is 
the path of your Lord". The variant derives again from at-Tabari 
(8.60.16). Ubayy ibn Kab had the same reading, except that for 
rabbakum his text read rabbika. The secondary codex of Al-A*mash, 
mentioned by Ibn Abi Dawud in his Kitab al-Masahif (p.91), also 
began with the variant wa haathaa as in the texts of Ibn Mas-ud and 
Ubayy ibn Kab. Ibn Abi Dawud also adds a further variant, 
suggesting that Ibn Mas*ud read the word siraat with the Arabic letter 
sin rather than the standard sad (Kitab al-Masahif, p.61). 


Surah 33:6 contains the following statement about the relationship 
between Muhammad's wives and the community of Muslim believers: 
wa azwaajuhuu ummahaatuhuu — "and his wives are their mothers". 
Ibn Mas*ud's text added the words wa huwa abuu laahum — "and he 1s 
their father". This variant is also recorded by at-Tabari (21.70.8) and 
was also recorded in the codices of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, Ibn “Abbas, 
Ikrima and Mujahid ibn Jabr except that in the last three texts 
mentioned the statement that Muhammad is their father precedes the 
one which makes his wives their mothers. The codex of Ar-Rabi ibn 
Khuthaim, however, follows [bn Mas-ud's in placing it at the end of 
the clause. The considerable number of references for this variant 
reading argue strongly for its possible authenticity over and against its 
omission in the codex of Zaid ibn Thabit. 


In many other examples the variant relates to the form of a word 
which has slightly altered its meaning, as in Surah 3:127 where Ibn 
Mas‘ud and Ubayy ibn Ka‘’b both read wa saabiquu ("be ahead") for 
wa saariuu ("be quick") in the standard text. The variant again 
derives from at-Tabari (4.109.15). In other instances a single word has 
been added not affecting the sense of the text as in Surah 6:16 where 
once again Ibn Masud and Ubayy ibn Ka’b recorded the same 
variant, namely yusrifillaahu — "averted by Allah" — for the standard 
yusraf — "averted". This variant is recorded in Maki's Kitab al-Kasf. 


It is important to remember that these are not variants which reflect 
adversely on the codices which were destroyed as though the text 
standardised by “Uthman was above reproach while all these were full 
of aberrant readings. Zaid's codex was just one of many which had 
been compiled shortly after Muhammad's death and it was purely as a 
matter of convenience that it was preferred above the others. The 
prominence which Ibn Mas‘ud enjoyed as a reciter, and his claim that 
he knew the Qur'an better than Zaid, should also be remembered. It is 
also most significant to find that Ubayy ibn Ka’b also was regarded as 
one of the best readers of the Qur'an by the Prophet himself: 


Affan ibn Muslim informed us .. on the authority of Anas ibn 
Malik, he on the authority of the Prophet, may Allah bless him; 


he said: The best reader (of the Qur'an) among my people is 
Ubayyi ibn Kab. (Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-Tabagat al-Kabir, Vol.2, 
p.441) 


As a result he became known as Sayyidul-Qurra, the "Master of the 
Readers". Another tradition states that “Umar himself confirmed that 
he was the best of the Muslims in the recitation of the Qur'an (Sahih 
al-Bukhari, Vol.6, p.489). It is therefore significant to find that 
numerous variant readings existed between his and Zaid's text. 


For example, in place of wa yush-hidullaaha in Surah 2:204 he read 
wa yastash-hidullaaha. He also omitted the words in khiftum from 
Surah 4:101. Then again, in Surah 5:48 where the standard reading is 
wa katabnaa ‘alayhim fiiha — "and we inscribed therein for them (the 
Jews)" — the reading of Ubayy was wa anzalallaahu alaa_ banii 
Isra‘iila fiiha — "and Allah sent down therein to the Children of 
Israel". The variant was also recorded by at-Tabari (6.153.24). 


The evidences all show that, prior to the endeavour by ~“Uthman to 
standardise one codex for the purposes of obtaining uniformity of 
reading, there were numerous different readings of the Qur'an among 
the best known of the reciters. It took time for the Qur'an to become a 
single text and, as shall be seen, a second redaction was necessary 
some centuries later to standardise the vocalised text as well. One 
thing is quite obvious from all these readings, however — there is no 
foundation for the Muslim claim that the Qur'an presently read in the 
Muslim world is an exact copy of the original text at the time of 
Muhammad. 


4. MISSING PASSAGES OF THE QUR'AN TEXT 


THE MUSHAF: AN INCOMPLETE RECORD OF THE QURAN 
TEXT 


During the Battle of Yamama shortly after Muhammad's death a 
number of the gurra, reciters of the Qur'an, perished and, as has been 
seen already, some passages of the text are said to have disappeared 
with them. No one else is said to have known these texts and it must 
be assumed that they passed away with them. There are many other 


records to show that individual verses and, at times, whole passages 
are missing from the Qur'an in its standardised form. These all serve 
to indicate that the mushaf of the Qur'an, as Muslims read it today, is 
in fact an incomplete record of the original handed down to them. 
~Abdullah ibn “Umar, in the earliest days of Islam, had this to say on 
the subject: 


Let none of you say "I have acquired the whole of the Qur'an". 
How does he know what all of it is when much of the Qur'an has 
disappeared? Rather let him say " I have acquired what has 
survived". (As-Suyuti, Al-Jtgan fii ‘Ulum al-Qur'an, p.524) 


There are many examples that could be quoted but a selection of these 
should suffice to prove the point. A typical case relates to a verse 
which is said to have read: 


The religion with Allah is al-Hanifiyyah (the Upright Way) 
rather than that of the Jews or the Christians, and those who do 
good will not go unrewarded. (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan fii ‘Ulum al- 
Qur'an, p.525) 


It is said that this verse at one time formed part of Suratul-Bayyinah 
(Surah 98). This is quite possible as it fits well into the context of the 
short surah which contains, in other verses, some of the words 
appearing in the missing text, such as din (religion, v.5), ‘aml (to do, 
v.7) and hunafa (upright, v.4). It also contrasts the way of Allah with 
the beliefs of the Jews and Christians. 


It is also interesting to note that, whereas the standard text of Surah 
3:19 today reads innadiina “indallaahil-Islaam — "the religion before 
Allah is al-Islam (i.e. the Submission)", Ibn Masud read in place of 
al-Islam the title al-Haniffiyah, i.e. "the Upright Way". At the 
beginning of Muhammad's prophetic mission there were a number of 
people in Arabia who disclaimed the worship of idols and called 
themselves hunafa, specifically meaning those who follow the upright 
way and who scorn the false creeds surrounding them. 


It is possible that this was the initial name of of the specific faith 
which Muhammad later called Islam as his religion took on its own 


special identity and as his followers specifically came to be called 
Muslims, those who submit to Allah. This would account for the 
subsequent lapse of the title in the Qur'an and the omission of the text 
which is said to have been part of the text. 


There are further evidences of whole surahs said to be missing from 
the Qur'an in its present form. Abu Musa Al-*Ashari, one of the 
earliest authorities on the Qur'an text and a companion of Muhammad, 
is reported to have said to the gurra in Basra: 


We used to recite a surah which resembled in length and severity 
to (Surah) Bara‘at. I have, however, forgotten it with the 
exception of this which I remember out of it: "If there were two 
valleys full of riches, for the son of Adam, he would long for a 
third valley, and nothing would fill the stomach of the son of 
Adam but dust". (Sahih Muslim, Vol.2, p.501) 


The one verse he said he could recall is one of the well-known texts 
said to be missing from the Qur'an. Abu Musa went on to say: 


We used to recite a surah similar to one of the Musabbihaat, and I no 
longer remember it, but this much I have indeed preserved: "O you 
who truly believe. Why do you preach that which you do not practise? 
(and) that is inscribed on your necks as a witness and you will be 
examined about it on the Day of Resurrection". (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan 
fii ‘Ulum al-Qur'an, p.526) 


The tradition as here quoted follows the record of it in the Sahih 
Muslim where it is set out after the statement about the surah 
resembling the ninth surah and containing the verse about the son of 
Adam (Vol.2, p.501). The Musabbihaat are those surahs of the Qur'an 
(numbers 57, 59, 61, 62 and 64) which begin with the words Sabbahu 
(or yusabbihu) lillaahi maa_fiis-samaawaati wal-ardth — "Let 
everything praise Allah that is in the heavens and the earth". These are 
records from the most authoritative of Islamic sources and they 
indicate very clearly that the Qur'an in its present form is somewhat 
incomplete. 


SPECIFIC VERSES SAID TO BE MISSING FROM THE 
QURAN 


Much is said in the Hadith literature about the missing verse about the 
"son of Adam". The tradition is so widely reported that it must be 
authentic in its basic details. As-Suyuti records a number of these to 
show how well-known it was, one of which reads: 


Abu Wagid al-Laithii said, "When the messenger of Allah 
(saw) received the revelation we would come to him and he 
would teach us what had been revealed. (I came) to him and he 
said ‘It was suddenly communicated to me one day: Verily Allah 
says, We sent down wealth to maintain prayer and deeds of 
charity, and if the son of Adam had a valley he would leave it in 
search for another like it and, if he got another like it, he would 
press on for a third, and nothing would satisfy the stomach of the 
son ofAdam but dust, yet Allah is relenting towards those who 
relent’." (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan fii ‘Ulum al-Qur'an, p.525) 


This record is followed by a similar tradition recorded by Ubayy ibn 
Kab which gives the verse in much the same words, except that in 
this case the companion expressly stated that Muhammad had quoted 
this verse as part of the Qur'an text which he had been commanded to 
recite. Following this is the tradition of Abu Musa, similar to the 
record in the Sahih Muslim, which states that the verse was from a 
surah resembling Suratul-Bara ah in length. In this case, however, 
Abu Musa is not said to have forgotten it but rather that it had 
subsequently been withdrawn (thumma rafa’at — "then it was taken 
away"), the verse on the greed of Adam alone being preserved (As- 
Suyuti, Al-Jtgan, p.525). 


Abu Ubaid in his work Fadhail al-Qur'an and Muhammad ibn Hazm 
in his Kitab al-Nasikh wa*l Mansukh both recorded this verse as well 
but alleged that it was part of a surah that was later abrogated and 
duly withdrawn. Nonetheless it remained in the memory of many 
reciters as a portion of the original Qur'an text. 


Another very well-known passage said to be missing from the Qur'an 
relates to the "stoning verses” initially brought to the attention of the 
growing Muslim community by “Umar, the second Caliph of Islam. 
They state that Muhammad once ordered all adulterers to be stoned to 
death in contrast with the statement in Surah 24:2 that they should be 
lashed with a hundred strokes. “Umar is said to have drawn the 
attention of the Muslim community to this passage from the mimbar 
(pulpit) in the mosque of Medina towards the end of his life. He is 
reported to set the matter before those gathered before him as follows: 


Allah sent Muhammad (saw) with the Truth and revealed the 
Holy Book to him, and among what Allah revealed, was the 
Verse of the Rajam (the stoning of married persons, male and 
female, who commit adultery) and we did recite this verse and 
understood and memorized it. Allah's Apostle (saw) did carry 
out the punishment of stoning and so did we after him. I am 
afraid that after a long time has passed, somebody will say, "By 
Allah, we do not find the verse of the Rajam in Allah's Book", 
and thus they will go astray by leaving an obligation which 
Allah has revealed. (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.8, p.539) 


~Umar was clearly persuaded that this verse was originally a part of 
the Qur'an as revealed to Muhammad and was concerned that over a 
period of time it would be forgotten by the next generation of 
Muslims. In another record of this incident it is said that “Umar 
added: "Verily stoning in the Book of God is a penalty laid on married 
men and women who commit adultery if proof stands, or pregnancy is 
clear, or confession is made" (Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasulullah, p.684). 
Both of these records add that “Umar mentioned another missing 
verse which was once part of the kitabullah (viz. the Qur'an) which 
the earliest of Muhammad's companions used to recite, namely "O 
people! Do not claim to be the offspring of other than your fathers, as 
it is disbelief on your part to be the offspring of other than your real 
father" (Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol.8, p.540). There are indeed many 
Hadith records which record that Muhammad during his lifetime duly 
ordered the stoning of adulterers: 


Ibn Shihab reported that a man in the time of the Apotle of Allah 
(saw) acknowledged having committed adultery and confessed it 
four times. The Apostle of Allah (saw) then ordered and he was 
stoned. (Muwatta Imam Malik, p.350) 


The difference between this tradition and the Qur'anic text quoted on 
giving adulterers a hundred stripes has led to much discussion among 
Muslim commentators. They generally concluded that, as “Umar had 
so much to say about the missing verse, it must have been part of the 
original text but had possibly been withdrawn. Nevertheless it was 
presumed that the teaching and prescription found in the verse 
remained binding as part of the sunnah, the "example" of the Prophet. 
They decided that stoning of adulterers was the penalty for married 
men and women who commit adultery but that a hundred lashes was 
the punishment for a single person who cohabited with a married 
person. In the early days Muslim scholars struggled with the 
implications of the many traditions which stated very clearly that 
certain passages were missing from the Qur'an. 


Nonetheless “Umar was quite statisfied that the order to stone those 
guilty of adultery was indeed a part of the original text as appears 
from this particular tradition of the same incident: 


See that you do not forget the verse about stoning and say: We 
do not find it in the Book of Allah; the Apostle of Allah (saw) 
had ordered stoning and we too have done so after him. By the 
Lord Who holds possession of my life, if people should not 
accuse me of adding to the Book of Allah, I would have 
transcribed therein: Ash-shaikhu wash-shaikhatu ithaa zanayaa 
faarjumuu humaa. We have read this verse. (Muwatta Imam 
Malik, p.352) 


These traditions, among many others of a similar nature, all give the 
impression that the Qur'an, once it was compiled into a single text at 
the end of Muhammad's life, was incomplete. Numerous passages, 
although not entirely forgotten by the companions of the Prophet, had 
nevertheless fallen out of the text of the book as it was generally 


recited by the Muslims and are no longer a part of it. While they do 
not appear to affect the teaching of the Qur'an as it stands today, they 
nevertheless do witness against its complete authenticity. 


5. SABAT-I-AHRUF: THE SEVEN READINGS 
THE SAB AT-I-AHRUF IN THE HADITH LITERATURE 


Uthman succeeded in standardising a single written text of the Qur'an 
but, as the pronunciation of words and clauses was not reflected in the 
earliest manuscripts, the Qur'an was still read in different ways. No 
vocalisation of the written text existed at that time and so the script 
(as much of written Arabic does today) was transcribed with 
consonants only. Vowel points were only added much later. At the 
same time a tradition had been recorded that the Prophet himself had 
stated that the Qur'an was in fact sent down with more than one form 
of recitation: 


The Qur'an has been revealed to be recited in seven different 
ways, so recite of it that which is easier for you. (Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Vol.6, p.510) 


This statement concludes an incident where “Umar one day heard 
Hisham ibn Hakim reciting Suratul-Furgqan in a way very different to 
that which he had learnt it. In his typical impulsiveness he intended to 
spring upon him but controlled himself until Hisham had finished his 
reading. ‘Umar immediately confronted him with being a liar when he 
claimed that he had learned his recitation directly from Muhammad 
himself. When they approached the Prophet for a decision he 
confirmed both their readings, adding the above statement that the 
Qur'an had been revealed alaa sab‘ati ahruf, "in seven readings". A 
similar tradition stating that the Qur'an was originally sent down in 
seven different forms reads as follows: 


Ibn Abbas reported Allah's Messenger (may peace be upon him) 
as saying: Gabriel taught me to recite in one style. I replied to 
him and kept asking him to give more (styles), till he reached 
seven modes (of recitation). Ibn Shihab said: It has reached me 
that these seven styles are essentially one, not differing about 


what is permitted and what is forbidden. (Sahih Muslim, Vol.2, 
p.390) 


Another tradition states that Ubayy ibn Ka’b recalled an occasion 
where Muhammad reported that Jibril (Gabriel) had one day informed 
him that Allah had commanded that the Qur'an be recited in only one 
dialect, to which Muhammad replied that his people were not capable 
of this. After some negotiation the angel informed him that Allah had 
allowed the Muslims to recite the Qur'an in seven different ways and 
that each one would be correct (Sahih Muslim, Vol.2, p.391). 


Apart from these traditions there are no records to define exactly what 
these seven different forms of reading were. As a result numerous 
different explanations have been given, some saying that this was to 
accommodate the different dialects of the Arab tribes and others that 
they were seven distinct forms conveyed to the centres of Islam by 
approved readers in the second century of Islam. Abu “Amr is said to 
have taken one of these to Basrah, Ibn Amir took another to 
Damascus, and so on (Sunan Abu Dawud, note 3365, Vol.3, p.1113). 
No one can possibly say what they were, however, as nothing more is 
said in the Hadith literature than that they were confined to 
differences in dialect and pronunciation. 


It is important to note that these are a different type of variant reading 
to those which ~Uthman suppressed. The records which have been 
kept of the latter were, as has been seen already, of words, clauses and 
other real differences in the text itself. In the case of the sab‘at-i- 
ahruf, however, the distinction was confined to finer points of 
pronunciation and expression of the text. ‘Uthman was well aware of 
the different types and he obviously wanted to eliminate both of them. 
To erase the textual differences he simply chose Zaid's codex in 
preference to the others and ordered that they be burnt. To deal with 
the dialectal variants, on the other hand, he ordered Said ibn al-As 
and two others from the Quraysh to amend Zaid's text where 
necessary to confine the text to their dialect. The following 
impression of his action is very informative: 


He transcribed the texts (suhuf) into a single codex (mushaf 
waahid), he arranged the suras, and he restricted the dialect to 
the vernacular (/ugaat) of the Quraysh on the plea that it 
(Qur'an) had been sent down in their tongue. (As-Suyuti, Al- 
Itqan fii “Ulum al-Qur'an, p.140) 


He succeeded eminently in eliminating the real differences in the text 
between the different codices by destroying all but one, but he was 
unable to eradicate the differences in dialect as these could not be 
defined in a written text that had no vowel points. It is these alone that 
the sab‘at-i-ahruf are said to have affected. Muslim scholars and 
writers in modern times often attempt to blur the distinction by 
suggesting that the only variant readings that existed were in the 
pronunciation of different dialects (/ugaat) and that, although 
~Uthman sought to suppress them, the Prophet of Islam himself had 
originally authorised them. It is obvious, however, that the prime 
purpose of the Caliph's action was to eliminate serious differences in 
the actual text of the Qur'an and that he could not, in fact, have 
succeeded in deleting the dialectal variations (which would have been 
negligible in comparison with the textual variants). 


Abu Dawud records a selection of the latter type in his Kitab al-Huruf 
wa al-Qira‘at ("The Book of Readings and Recitation"). These three 
examples show how the differences in pronunciation affected the text: 


Shahr b. Hawshab said: I asked Umm Salamah: How did the 
Apostle of Allah (may peace be upon him) read this verse: "For 
his conduct is unrighteous" (innaha ‘amalun ghairu salih)? She 
replied: He read it: "He acted unrighteously" (innaha ‘amila 
ghaira salih). (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.3, p.1116) 


Ibn al-Mussayab said: The Prophet (may peace be upon him), Abu 
Bakr, “Umar and ~“Uthman used to read maliki yawmi'l-din ("Master 
of the Day of Judgment"). The first to read maliki yawmi'l diin was 
Marwan. (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.3, p.1119) 


Shagiq said: [bn Mas‘ud read the verse: "Now come thou" (haita 
laka). Then Shaqiq said: We read it, hi‘tu laka ("I am prepared for 


thee"). Ibn Masud said: I read it as I have been taught, it is dearer to 
me. (Sunan Abu Dawud, Vol.3, p.1120) 


In each case the variant is found solely in the vowelling of the text 
and would not have been reflected in the consonantal text transcribed 
by ~Uthman. It can clearly be seen that this type of variant reading has 
virtually no effect on the text or its meaning, unlike the other type 
which covers whole words and clauses found in some codices and not 
in the others. It was to be some centuries before serious attention was 
given to actually defining the sab‘at-i-ahruf, the "seven different 
readings". 


THE PERIOD OF IKHTIYAR UNTIL IBN MUJAHID 


For the next three centuries after “Uthman there were considerable 
differences in the recitation of the Qur'an as a result of his inability to 
eliminate the dialectal variants, but the differences were confined to 
these alone. This was a time of ikhtiyar, a period of "choice" when 
Muslims were free to read the Qur'an in whichever dialect they chose 
on the strength of the tradition that there were seven legitimate ways 
in which the Qur'an could be recited. During this period until the year 
322 AH (934 AD), all scholars of the Qur'an agreed that such 
recitations were valid although no one could define exactly what the 
seven readings were. They would be at the discretion of anyone who 
attempted to specify them. 


In that year, however, the well-known authority on the Qur'an at 
Baghdad, Ibn Mujahid, took it upon himself to resolve the issue. He 
had considerable influence with Ibn “Isa and Ibn Muglah, two of the 
wazirs (ministers) in the Abassid government of the day. Through 
them he managed to establish an official limitation on the permissible 
readings of the Qur'an. He wrote a book titled Al-Qira‘at as-Sab*ah 
("The Seven Recitations") and in it he established seven of the 
readings current in the Muslim world as canonical and declared the 
others shadhdh ("isolated") and no longer legitimate. He gave no 
source of authority for his decision and it appears it was entirely his 
own discretion which guided him. 


The seven readings now authorised were those of Nafi (Medina), [bn 
Kathir (Mecca), [bn “Amir (Damascus), Abu “Amr (Basrah), Asim, 
Hamzah and al-Kisai (Kufa). In each case there were certain 
recognised transmitters who had executed a recension (riwayah) of 
their own of each reading and two of these, those of Warsh (who 
revised Nafi's reading) and Hafs (who revised Asim's) eventually 
gained the ascendancy as the others generally fell into disuse. Warsh's 
riwayah has long been used in the Maghrib (the western part of Africa 
under Muslim rule, namely Morocco, Algeria, etc) mainly because it 
was closely associated with the Maliki school of law but it is the 
riwayah of Hafs that has gradually gained almost universal currency 
in the Muslim world. This has particularly been so since the printing 
of the Qur'an became commonplace. 


Ibn Mujahid's determination to canonise only seven of the readings 
current in the Muslim world of his day was upheld by the Abbasid 
judiciary. Very soon after his decree a scholar named Ibn Miqsam was 
publicly forced to renounce the widely-held opinion that any reading 
of the basic consonantal outline was acceptable as long as it contained 
good Arabic grammar and made good sense. The period of ikhtiyar 
duly closed with Ibn Mujahid's action. He did to the vocalised reading 
of the Qur'an what ~“Uthman had done to the consonantal text many 
centuries earlier. Just as the Caliph had destroyed the different codices 
so this scholar outlawed all dialectal readings in use except seven. So 
likewise, just as the text standardised by “Uthman cannot be regarded 
as a perfect copy of the Qur'an exactly as it was delivered by 
Muhammad because it only standardised the text of one redactor at 
the Caliph's personal discretion, so the seven readings canonised by 
Ibn Mujahid cannot be accepted as an exact reflection of the sab‘at-i- 
ahruf as they were likewise arbitrarily chosen by the redactor 
according to his own preference and judgment. 


It is obvious that no one with any real authority can say precisely 
what the seven different readings referred to in the Hadith actually 
were. A very good example of the confusion caused in subsequent 
generations about these readings is found in the following quote 


attributed to Abu al-Khair ibn al-Jazari prior to Ibn Muyjahid's 
declarations: 


Every reading in accordance with Arabic, even if only remotely, 
and in accordance with one of the “Uthmanic codices, and even 
if only probable but with an acceptable chain of authorities, is an 
authentic reading which may not be disregarded, nor may it be 
denied, but it belongs to al-ahruful-sab‘at (the seven readings) 
in which the Qur'an was sent down, and it is obligatory upon the 
people to accept it, irrespective of whether it is from the seven 
Imams, or from the ten, or yet other approved imams, but when 
it is not fully supported by these three (conditions), it is to be 
rejected as dha ifah (weak) or shaathah (isolated) or baatilah 
(false), whether it derives from the seven or from one who is 
older than them. (As-Suyuti, Al-Itgan fii ~“Ulum al-Qur'an, 
p.176) 


This statement shows how impossible it was to define the seven 
different readings. Any good reading was automatically considered to 
be one of them, not because it could be proved to belong to them, but 
because of other factors — its isnad (chain of authorities), its 
consistency with the “Uthmanic consonantal text, and its compliance 
with proper Arabic grammar. The decision rested purely on matters of 
discretion. 


Contrary to the oft-stated Muslim sentiment that the Qur'an as it 
stands today is an exact replica of the one said to be inscribed on the 
Preserved Tablet in heaven, it is obvious that the book went through a 
long period in which distinctions in both the actual text and thereafter 
in dialectal reading were eliminated in the interests of obtaining a 
single text. The Qur'an became standardised into the form in which it 
is found today, mainly through the actions of “Uthman and Ibn 
Mujahid respectively but also through other means such as the gradual 
lapse of most of the readings accepted by the latter scholar. The book 
only contains a uniform, defined text because certain Muslims of 
earlier times made it their express purpose to reduce it to a single text 
upon which the whole Muslim world could be united. The evidences 


show, however, that whole passages are now missing from certain 
surahs, that considerable numbers of variant readings existed in the 
original codices, and that a host of different dialectal readings 
survived until some three centuries later until these were reduced to 
seven. Only the printing of the Qur'an has finally given the Muslim 
world a single, unvaried text. 


There is even evidence to show that some time after ~Uthman's action 
to standardise the mushaf, the written text of the Qur'an, certain 
amendments were made to Zaid's text. Under the heading Bab: Ma 
Ghaira al-Hajjaj fii Mushaf “Uthman (""Chapter: What was Altered by 
al-Hajjaj in the “Uthmanic Text") Ibn Abi Dawud lists eleven changes 
made by the governor of Iraq during the caliphate of ~Abd al-Malik 
many decades after the death of “Uthman. His narrative begins as 
follows: 


Altogether al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf made eleven modifications in the 
reading of the “Uthmanic text. ... In al-Baqarah (Surah 2:259) it 
originally read Lam yatasanna waandhur, but it was altered to 
Lam yatassanah ... In al-Ma ida (Surah 5:48) it read Shar 
ya-atan wa minhaajaan but it was altered to shir ‘atawwa 
minhaajaan. (Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.117) 


The whole section continues to name each of the changes made by the 
governor in what appears to have been a further minor recension of 
the text. Interestingly each one of the readings amended was also 
originally the reading of Ubayy ibn Ka’b as well. 


There can be little doubt that the Qur'an has generally survived intact 
and that its present text is a relatively authentic reproduction of the 
book as it was originally delivered. There is no justification, however, 
for the Muslim dogma that nothing in it, to the last dot or letter, has 
ever been changed or amended, or that any portion of it has since been 
lost or omitted. 


6. THE EARLY SURVIVING QUR'AN MANUSCRIPTS 
THE INITIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXT 


Numerous early manuscripts of the Qur'an from approximately one- 
hundred-and-fifty years after Muhammad's death have survived 
though none is in complete form. Large portions have been preserved 
intact but on the whole only fragments exist. It was generally 
assumed, as it is today, that the Arabic language was so familiar to its 
speakers that vowelling of the text was not necessary. A number of 
consonants were not distinguished from one another either so that 
only seventeen were employed in the very early texts. As time passed, 
however, the similar consonants were separated by diacritical points 
above or below the letters and vowelling soon followed to clearly 
identify the reading of each text. Today almost without exception 
printed Qur'ans are fully vocalised. 


No form of dating appears in the earliest manuscripts either so that the 
date and place of origin of these texts is generally a matter of 
conjecture. It was only in later centuries that the calligrapher's name 
was disclosed in a colophon (usually at the end of a text) together 
with the date and place where the codex was_ transcribed. 
Unfortunately some colophons in the early manuscripts are known to 
have been forged so that accurate identification often becomes almost 
impossible. 


Even after vocalisation became common some Qur'an manuscripts 
were transcribed in the original form. A good example is the superb 
text written in gold script on blue vellum which survives almost intact 
from Kairouan in Tunisia where it was originally inscribed in the late 
ninth or early tenth century AD. It has been suggested that the scribe's 
intention was to produce a work of great beauty for commemorative 
purposes rather than for general reading. This Qur'an was intended to 
be presented to the Abbasid Caliph al-Ma mun for the tomb of his 
father, Harun ar-Rashid, at Mashad in Persia. For some reason it never 
left Tunis and the bulk of it is preserved in the National Library of 
Tunisia in the city. A number of individual leaves are in private 
collections. 


The best indication of an early manuscript's origin, however, is its 
script. A number of different styles were used in the early days and 


these went through various stages of development. These factors help 
to determine the likely origin of any particular text. Prior to the advent 
of Islam the only proper script known to exist was the Jazm script. It 
had a very formal and angular character and it was from this style that 
the other famous early scripts developed. No Qur'an fragment, 
however, is known to have been written out in this form. The earliest 
Qur'an script known was employed in Arabia and is called the al- 
Mail script. It was first utilised in Medina. It is unique in that it uses 
vertical letters which are written at a slight angle. The very name 
means "the slanting" script and its upright form resulted in the early 
manuscripts being produced in a vertical format similar to that used 
for most books today. Only a few pages and fragments and, in a few 
cases, whole portions of the Qur'an are known to have survived yet 
they are almost certainly the oldest in existence. They date not earlier 
than about one hundred and fifty years after the death of Muhammad. 
A sign of their early origin is the fact that no vowel strokes or 
diacritical points were used in the text and no verse counts or chapter 
headings were recorded. 


The second early script originating from Medina was the Mashq, the 
"extended" style which was used for a few centuries. It was the first to 
use a horizontal form and had a cursive and somewhat leisurely style. 
The most common early script, however, was the Kufi, more properly 
known as al-Khatt al-Kufi. Its title does not indicate its form but 
rather its place of origin, namely Kufa in Iraq where Ibn Mas‘ud's 
codex had been so highly prized until its destruction at ~Uthman's 
direction. It took some time to become predominant but, when it did, 
it became pre-eminent for three centuries and many superb texts 
survive. 


Like the Mashq script it employed a horizontal, extended style and as 
a result most of the codices compiled were oblong in format. In time it 
became supplemented with diacritical marks and vowel strokes. No 
Kufic Qur'ans are known to have been written in Mecca and Medina 
in the first two centuries when the al-Ma‘il and Mashqg scripts were 


most regularly used. Nonetheless most of the early surviving Qur'an 
texts are written in Kufi script. 


Another script which derives from the Hijaz in Arabia is the Naskh, 
the "inspirational" script. It took some time before it became widely 
accepted but, when it did, it replaced virtually all the others including 
the Kufi as the standard form of transcribing the Qur'an. It remains so 
until this day and virtually all Qur'ans printed and written out by hand 
since the eleventh century are written in this form. It is easily readable 
and also yields readily to artistic calligraphy. One of the earliest 
Qur'ans to use this form which survives intact as a complete text is the 
famous manuscript written out by Ibn al-Bawwab at Baghdad in 1001 
AD. It is now in the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin in Ireland. 


One other script amongst a few which developed after the Naskhi is 
the Maghribi, the "Western" script which, as its name indicates, 
comes from the extreme western region of the traditional Islamic 
world. It was first employed in Morocco and Moorish Spain and is 
still used in the area to this day. It is a very cursive script, not easy to 
read for those unfamiliar with the Arabic language, but highly 
attractive when written artistically. 


THE TOPKAPI AND SAMARQAND CODICES 


Despite the evidences that no Qur'an manuscripts can be reliably 
dated till the late eighth century, it is a popular fiction in the Muslim 
world that one or more of the copies of Zaid's codex that “Uthman 
distributed to the Muslim provinces survives intact to the present day. 
The motive for this popular belief is the desire to prove from existing 
texts that the Qur'an is unchanged to its last letter from its first written 
codices down to its most recent copies. 


It is known for certain that Zaid's original manuscript, which was 
originally in Abu Bakr's possession and thereafter under the control of 
~Umar and Hafsah, came into the hands of Marwan upon the latter's 
decease, having been sent to him by “Abdullah ibn “Umar. It is 
expressly stated that this manuscript was destroyed by him 
immediately thereafter (Ibn Abu Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif, p.21). 


Two of the early Kufic manuscripts surviving without vowel points, 
however, are especially presented as originals of the copies which 
~*Uthman made from Zaid's codex, one being a codex said to be 
preserved in the State Library at Tashkent in Uzbekistan. It is 
popularly known as the "Samarqand" codex as it is said to have first 
come to this city about 1485 AD and to have remained there until 
1868. Thereafter it was removed to St. Petersburg and in 1905 fifty 
facsimile editions were prepared by one Dr. Pisarref at the instigation 
of Czar Nicholas II under the tithe Coran Coufique de Samargqand, 
each copy being sent to a distinguished recipient. In 1917 it was taken 
to Tashkent where it now remains. 


Not more than about a half of this manuscript survives. It only begins 
with the seventh verse of Suratul-Baqarah and many intervening 
pages are missing. The whole text from Surah 43:10 has been lost. 
What remains, however, indicates that it is obviously of great 
antiquity, being devoid of any kind of vocalisation although here and 
there a diacritical stroke has been added to a letter. Nonetheless it is 
clearly written in Kufi script which immediately places it beyond 
Arabia in origin and of a date not earlier than the late eighth century. 
No objective scholarship can trace such a text to Medina in the 
seventh century. 


Its actual script is also very irregular. Some pages are neatly and 
uniformly copied out while others are distinctly untidy or imbalanced. 
On some pages the text is fairly smoothly spread out while on others 
it is severely cramped and condensed. At times the Arabic letter kaf is 
written uniformly with the rest of the text, at others it has been 
considerably extended and is the dominant letter. The manuscript may 
well be a composite text of portions from different original codices, 
alternatively different scribes were employed to transcribe it. It also 
has artistic illumination between some of the surahs with coloured 
medallions. The very appearance of the text compared with the known 
development of the early scripts prevents a date earlier than one 
hundred and fifty years after Muhammad's death or a place of origin 
anywhere in Arabia. 


The other famous manuscript is known as the "Topkapi" codex as it is 
preserved in the Topkapi Museum in Istanbul in Turkey. Once again, 
however, it is written in Kufi script, giving its date away to not earlier 
than the late eighth century. Like the Samarqand codex it is written on 
parchment and is virtually devoid of vocalisation though it, too, has 
occasional ornamentation between the surahs. It also appears to be 
one of the earliest texts to have survived but it cannot sincerely be 
claimed that it is an “Uthmanic original. 


A comparison between these two codices in any event shows that they 
were not transcribed in the same place at the same time. The Topkapi 
codex has eighteen lines to the page while the Samarqand codex has 
between eight and twelve. The whole text of the former is uniformly 
written and spaced while the latter, as mentioned already, is often 
haphazard and distorted. They may well both be two of the oldest 
sizeable manuscripts of the Qur'an surviving but their origin cannot be 
taken back earlier than the second century of Islam. 


The oldest surviving texts of the Qur'an, whether in fragments or 
whole portions, date not earlier than about a hundred and fifty years 
after the Prophet's death. 
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